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FOLKLORE AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Wi uiam R. Bascom 


HE DUAL affiliations of folklore with the humanities on the one hand and 

with social science on the other are well recognized. They are reflected in 

the membership of this society and in its policy of alternating presidencies 
and meetings between the Modern Language Association and the American 
Anthropological Association. Although the literary and the anthropological ap- 
proaches are both clearly essential and complementary, the two groups of folk- 
lorists have tended to work independently rather than together on their common 
area of interest, following their own separate courses without becoming familiar 
with each other’s concepts, methods, and objectives. This intellectual isolationism 
is by no means universal, but it is common enough to present real difficulties to 
this society and its journal, and to have been mentioned in three recent presiden- 
tial addresses.’ This paper is an attempt to bridge this gap by presenting the anthro- 
pological approach to folklore, as I see it; it is my hope that one of you may recipro- 
cate by presenting the viewpoint of the humanities. 

Of the four branches of anthropology, cultural anthropology, which is also 
referred to as social anthropology, ethnology, or ethnography, is most closely asso- 
ciated with folklore. Neither physical anthropology nor prehistory or archeology 
have any direct relationship to folklore, although the latter may occasionally pro- 
vide information regarding past developments and population movements which 
is useful to the folklorist. Linguistics is somewhat more closely related, both because 
the style of verbal expression of a tale or proverb is influenced by vocabulary and 
grammatical structure, and because linguists have found folktales and myths con- 
venient devices for collecting linguistic texts, with the result that some of the most 
carefully recorded and translated American Indian tales have been published by 
linguists. Folklore, however, falls squarely within the fourth field, cultural anthro- 
pology, which is concerned with the study of the customs, traditions, and institu- 
tions of living peoples. 

When the anthropologist goes to the South Seas or to Africa to study and 
record the ways of life of a particular people, he describes their techniques of farm- 
ing, fishing, and hunting; their system of land tenure, inheritance, and other phases 
of property ownership; their kinship terms and obligations, their institutions of 
marriage and the family, the other units within their social structure and their 
functions; their legal and political system; their theology, rituals, magical practices, 
concepts of the soul and the afterworld, omens, techniques of divination, and other 
aspects of their religion and world view; their housing, clothing, and bodily deco- 


1 Melville J. Herskovits, “Folklore after a Hundred Years: A Problem in Redefinition,” 
JAF, 59: 232 (1946), 89-100; A. H. Gayton, “Perspectives in Folklore,” ]AF, 64: 252 (1951), 
147-150; Francis Lee Utley, “Conflict and Promise in Folklore,” ]AF, 65: 256 (1952), I11- 
119. My paper was presented at the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of The American Folklore 
Society, held at El Paso, Texas, in December, 1952. 
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ration; their woodcarving, pottery, metalworking, and other graphic and plastic 
arts; their music, their dancing, and their drama. Such studies, which we speak 
of as ethnographies, can give only an incomplete description if they do not also 
include the folktales, legends, myths, riddles, proverbs, and other forms of folklore 
employed by the people. 






































Folklore, to the anthropologist, is one of the important parts that go to make 
up the culture of any given people. It is important, if only because it is one of the 
universals: that is, there is no known culture which does not include folklore, No 
group of people, however remote or however simple their technology, has ever 
been discovered which does not employ some form of folklore. Because of this, 
and because the same tales and proverbs may be known to both, folklore is a bridge 
between literate and nonliterate societies. Although some anthropologists, for one 
reason or another, devote little attention to folklore, it is obvious that any ethno- 
graphic study which does not consider folklore can be only a partial and incomplete 
description of the culture as a whole. Moreover, since folklore serves to sanction 
and validate religious, social, political, and economic institutions, and to play an 
important role as an educative device in their transmission from one generation to 
another, there can be no thorough analysis of any of these other parts of culture 
which does not give serious consideration to folklore. 

“Culture” is the basic concept in anthropology today. Although it has been 
variously defined, anthropologists are clearly in general agreement as to what it 
means. And it has become almost impossible for anthropologists to discuss their 
subject without employing it. Culture has been referred to as man’s “social heritage” 
and as “the man-made part of the environment.” It consists essentially of any form 
of behavior which is acquired through learning, and which is patterned in con- 
formity with certain approved norms. Under it anthropologists include all the 
customs, traditions, and institutions of a people, together with their products and 
techniques of production. A folktale or a proverb is thus clearly a part of culture. 

The term culture was introduced into English by Edward Tylor in 1865, 
and defined in his book Primitive Culture in 1871 as “that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of society.” * In the second edition of the 
earlier work, Tylor acknowledged that he had drawn largely from the writings of 
Steinheil and “from the invaluable collection of facts bearing on the history of 
civilization in the ‘Allgemeine Cultur-Geschichte der Menschheit’ and ‘Allgemeine 
Culturwissenschaft,’ of the late Dr. Gustav Klemm, of Dresden.” * Both of Klemm’s 
works use the word Cultur, the first appearing in ten volumes published between 
1843-1852. In the second, published in two volumes in 1854 and 1855, Klemm refers 





to Cultur as including “customs, information, and skills, domestic and public life 
in peace and war, religion, science and art”; and says, “It is manifest in the branch 
of a tree if deliberately shaped; in the rubbing of sticks to make fire; the cremation 


cation (Boston, 1878, first published in 1865), pp. 3, 4, 150-191. 
? 

losophy, Religion, Art and Custom (London, 1871), I, 1. 

* Tylor, 1878, p. 13. 


“FE. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind and the Development of 
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of a deceased father’s corpse; the decorative painting of one’s body; the transmis- 
sion of past experience to the new generation.” 

Folklorists need not be reminded of the similarities between these definitions 
and William John Thoms’ reference to “the manners, customs, observances, super- 
sitions, ballads, proverbs, &c., of the olden time” in his letter to The Athenaeum 
in 1846 in which the word folk-lore was first introduced into English.® These simi- 
larities have in large part been the root of the argument about the scope of folklore 
which still plagues us. Although historically the word folklore is nearly twenty 
years older in English than the word culture, culture has become accepted in the 
social sciences in the sense that the anthropologists use it, while the argument over 
folklore continues, even among folklorists. 

It would defeat the purpose of this paper to revive this argument by pursuing 
it, but it is necessary to carry it a bit further in clarifying the anthropological point 
of view. Folklore, to the anthropologist, is a part of culture but not the whole of 
culture. It includes myths, legends, tales, proverbs, riddles, the texts of ballads 
and other songs, and other forms of lesser importance, but not folk art, folk dance, 
folk music, folk costume, folk medicine, folk custom, or folk belief. All of these 
are important parts of culture, which must also be a part of any complete ethnog- 
raphy. All are unquestionably worthy of study, whether in literate or nonliterate 
societies. 

In nonliterate societies, which traditionally have been the primary interest of 
anthropologists, all institutions, traditions, customs, beliefs, attitudes, and crafts 
are transmitted orally, by verbal instruction and by example. While anthropolo- 
gists agree that folklore should be defined as dependent upon oral transmission, 
they do not see this feature as distinguishing folklore from the rest of culture. 
All folklore is orally transmitted, but not all that is orally transmitted is folklore. 
Because of their concern with nonliterate societies, anthropologists have not yet 
had to face squarely one of the current problems in folklore, that of defining the 
relationship between folklore and literature, or of distinguishing folklore from 
fakelore, but it may become prominent as more attention is paid to the problems 
of acculturation and to the study of the literate societies of Europe, Asia, and 
America. 

The content of culture is analyzed in terms of its aspects or broad component 
parts, such as technology, economics, social and political organization, religion, and 
the arts. Folklore falls clearly in the last category as a form of aesthetic expression 
as important as the graphic and plastic arts, music, the dance, or drama. All 
aspects of culture are interrelated in varying degrees, as folklore is through its 
function as a sanction of custom and belief, both religious and secular. Nonetheless 
this system of classification has proved useful as a basis for cross-cultural compari- 
sons and for the development of specialized concepts and techniques for analysis. 


°G. Klemm, Allgemeine Culturwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1854-55), I, 217; Il, 37. Transla- 
tions from Robert H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory (New York, 1937), p. 12. 
®’W. J. Thoms (“Ambrose Merton”), “Folk-Lore,” The Athenaeum, no. 982 (1846), 862- 
863; Duncan Emrich, “ ‘Folklore’: William John Thoms,” California Folklore Quarterly, 5: 4 
(1946), 355-374. It is noteworthy that although Thoms never gave a strict definition of folk- 
lore, this description was repeated word for word in Notes & Queries, First Series, I (1850), 223. 
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The use of the term folklore to include such things as folk arts, folk medicine, 
folk belief, and folk custom ignores this system of classification which has proven 
its usefulness for systematic analysis, and groups together phenomena of different 
order which require different methods of analysis. 

Folklore thus is studied in anthropology because it is a part of culture. It js 
a part of man’s learned traditions and customs, a part of his social heritage, It 
can be analyzed in the same way as other customs and traditions, in terms of form 
and function, or of interrelations with other aspects of culture. It presents the 
same problems of growth and change, and is subject to the same processes of dif. 
fusion, invention, acceptance or rejection, and integration. It can be used, like 
other aspects of culture, for studies of these processes or those of acculturation, 
patterning, the relation between culture and the environment, or between culture 
and personality. 

The development of any item of folklore is comparable to that of any custom, 
institution, technique, or art form. It must have been invented at some time, by 
some individual. It can be assumed that many folktales or proverbs, like many 
other inventions, were rejected because they either did not fill a recognized or 
subconscious need, or because they were incompatible with the accepted patterns 
and traditions of folklore or of culture as a whole. If they were accepted, they 
depended on retelling, in the same way that all cultural traits in a nonliterate 
society depend upon restatement and re-enactment. An element of material cul- 
ture, such as a hoe or bow or mask, has of course a certain independent existence 
once it has been created, but for the craft itself to continue these items must be 
made again and again. The nonmaterial elements of culture, however, are entirely 
comparable in this respect to folktales or proverbs; rituals must be performed, 
beliefs and attitudes must be expressed, kinship terms must be used, and the 
privileges and obligations of kinship must be exercised. In the course of this 
retelling or redoing, change occurs each time new variations are introduced, and 
again these innovations are subject to acceptance or rejection. As this process con- 
tinues, each new invention is adapted gradually to the needs of the society and to 
the pre-existing culture patterns, which may themselves be modified somewhat to 
conform to the new invention. 

In some societies for some forms of folklore, as has been clearly established, the 
narrator may be expected to modify a well-known tale by the substitution of new 
characters or incidents in an original way or the introduction of a novel twist to 
the plot, whereas in the fields of kinship, economics, law, or religion, the emphasis 
may be upon conformity. However, in this respect folklore does not differ from 
the graphic and plastic arts, music, or the dance, where creativity on the part of 
the performer may also be expected. The folk element in folklore, therefore, pre- 
sents no new or distinctive problems as the anthropologist sees it. However, he 
prefers to consider the question as one of anonymous rather than collective creativ- 
ity. As an anthropologist, one may raise the question whether there is any signifi- 
cant difference as far as creativity is concerned between the variants on a particular 
tale as told by individual narrators among the Zuni or Navajo, for example, and 
the written variations on the current success story, the mystery, or the boy-meets- 
girl theme. Viewed broadly, there are the same questions as to who first invented 
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these themes, how they have been reworked in the past, and how the previous 
variations have influenced the product of any given storyteller or writer. In litera- 
ture there is the possibility of being able to answer these questions, while in folk- 
lore one can never hope to find the answers, but this does not mean that the proc- 
esses involved are essentially different. 

In the same manner, the spread of folktales from one society to another is strictly 
comparable to the spread of tobacco, a religious ritual or concept, a tool or a 
technique, or a legal principle. Again there is the question of acceptance or rejec- 
tion, and if accepted the subsequent modification to fit the new item into the 
other cultural patterns, a process which anthropologists speak of as integration. 
There are again the same problems in interpreting the present distribution of a 
given cultural trait or complex or a given folktale or proverb. Does one explain 
this in terms of migration as the Grimm brothers believed; in terms of borrow- 
ing as the Diffusionists insisted; or in terms of independent invention as the 
Nature Allegorical school and the Cultural Evolutionists assumed? These same 
problems have been faced a great many times by anthropologists and a considerable 
body of materials bearing on this problem has been assembled. Folklorists could 
profit considerably from the numerous anthropological discussions of this point 
and from the various principles such as limited possibilities, contiguous distribu- 
tion, parallelism, convergence, form, and quantity which have been developed as 
a basis for choosing between these alternative explanations; they could also profit 
from an examination of studies such as Spier’s analysis of the Plains Indians’ Sun 
Dance or the discussions of the age-area concept and its limitations.‘ These have 
implications of fundamental importance for those who employ the methods of the 
Finnish Folklore Fellows. 

Moreover, since any cultural law must hold for folklore as well as for the other 
aspects of culture, the data of folklore can be used to test theories or hypotheses 
about culture as a whole; and conversely, the accepted theories of culture which 
have been developed can contribute to the understanding of folklore. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many of the schools of anthropological theory are con- 
sidered as schools of folklore, including the American Anthropologists, the Func- 
tionalists, the Diffusionists, and the Cultural Evolutionists. 

The theory of Cultural Evolution, developed by Spencer, Tylor, Morgan, and 
others, remains another point of disagreement between anthropologists and some 
other folklorists. Although this theory was accepted almost without question by 
the scholars of the latter half of the nineteenth century, and was further developed 
and elaborated by many of the great anthropologists and folklorists of this period, 


Leslie Spier, The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians: Its Development and Diffusion 
(Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, 16: 7, New York, 
1921); Edward Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, A Study in Method 
(Canadian Geological Survey, Anthropological Series, go: 13, 1916); Clark Wissler, Man and 
Culture (New York, 1923) and The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America (New 
York, 1926); Roland B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures (New York, 1928); W. D. Wallis, 
Culture and Progress (New York, 1930); Margaret T. Hodgen, “Geographical Distribution 
as a Criterion of Age,” American Anthropologist, 44 (1942), 345-368; Melville J. Herskovits, 
Man and His Works (New York, 1948); A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, rev. ed. (New York, 
1948). 
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it was severely criticized by the anthropologists of the twentieth century, Analysis 

showed that the entire theory rested on several hypotheses which its exponents 
never succeeded in proving and which, at least in some specific cases, have late 
been disproved. Since the entire theory stands or falls on these assumptions, it has 
been rejected by anthropologists and by most social scientists. Nevertheless, one 
finds some folklorists today defining folklore as survivals from earlier stages of 
civilization, as “the shadowy remnants of ancient religious rites still i incorporated 
in the lives of illiterates and rustics” or as “a lively fossil which refuses to die.” 
These interpretations derive directly from the theory of cultural evolution which, 
instead of folklore, has really proved the lively fossil which refuses to die. The 
theory of cultural evolution was developed primarily by anthropologists; it was 
criticized primarily by anthropologists; and it has been discarded by anthropolo 
gists. It is understandably disturbing to anthropologists to find folklorists, ¢ 
economists, or anyone else, repeating an anthropological theory which anthropolo. 
gists themselves have rejected. They, would prefer that this argument could be 
kept a private dispute within the family, and wish that it could be hidden forever 
in some convenient closet. 















Anthropologists have come to the conclusion that the search for ultimate 
origins, whether by means of the cultural evolutionist approach or the age-area 
concept, is a hopeless one where historical documents and archeological evidence 
are lacking. In folklore, where archeology can be of almost no help at all, and 
where documentation does not yield the answers directly, attempts to reconstruct 
history on an even more restricted scale 



















can yield results only in terms of proba. 
bility rather than proven fact, and there is the constant danger of being enticed 
into the realm of pure speculation for which one can never hope to discover sup- 
porting evidence. This conclusion has been reached after many serious attempts 
to reconstruct history using a wide variety of data, and although anthropologists 
have not completely abandoned the subject of distribution of specific tales, the 
questions of diffusion and possible origins is receiving less and less attention and 
is approached with increasing caution. On the other hand, anthropologists are 
turning to other problems which are now felt to be of equal or greater importance, 
and more suceptible to study. The concern with these other problems is another 
point which differentiates, to a certain extent, the anthropologist from his fellow 
folklorists. 

In line with this thinking, anthropologists would agree that change in folk- 
lore can be studied more profitably in process than through reconstructions based 
on distributions. When Cushing some sixty-five years ago had the fore 
record the Italian tale of “The Cock and the Mouse” as retold by a Zuni informant 
to whom he himself had recited the tale a year previously, he gave to students 
of folklore an extremely valuable bit of data. The comparison of the Italian and 
Zuni variants spotlights many Zuni stylistic features and serves not only to show 
“What transformation the original underwent in such a brief period, and 
well it has been adapted to Zuni environment and mode of thought, but al 


also to 
give a glimpse of the Indian method of folk-tale making.”® It is still difficult to 
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* Maria Leach, ed. The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, 
and Legend, 2 vols. (New York, 1949-50), I, 4or. 
F. H. Cushing, Zant Folk Tales (New York, 1931), pp. 411- 
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ge how investigations of this kind can be pursued systematically and without 
having to depend upon fortuitous circumstances, but one wishes that there were 
many more such examples for comparison and analysis, for here one can approach 
the dynamics of folklore on the solid basis of known and recorded fact, rather 
than inference, probability, or speculation. 

The problem of the creative role of the narrator is receiving increasing atten- 
tion. Through examples such as that of Cushing, through the comparison of tales, 
and particularly through the comparison of variants of the same tale within a 
given folklore tradition, it is hoped to learn the degree and kind of freedom per- 
mitted to the narrator or expected of him in various forms of folklore and in vari- 
ous societies. Benedict has made an extremely enlightening analysis of Zuni folk- 
lore along these lines, in which she demonstrates how the interests and experiences 
of the narrators are reflected in the tales they tell, and other studies have been pub- 
lished or are in process.’” 

The problem of stylistic features of a body of folklore is regarded as of pri- 
mary importance, although the anthropologist feels difident to approach it when 
so many folklorists have been trained in literature and are far better equipped to 
attack it, as well as the analysis of tales in terms of plot, incident, conflict, climax, 
motivation, and character development. Yet Utley in his presidential address has 
said, “Some of the most intelligently critical students of folk literature have been 
anthropologists: Gladys Reichard, Franz Boas, and Paul Radin. I am convinced, 
for instance, that Radin’s Winnebago Hero-Cycles contains a more subtle analysis 
of the poetic meanings of one segment of oral literature than anything we MLA-ers 
have done.” 

Anthropologists are also concerned with the place of folklore in the daily round 
of life, in its social settings, and in the attitudes of native peoples toward their own 
folklore. One cannot determine these facts from the texts of tales alone, nor whether 
a tale is regarded as historical fact or as fiction, yet without them one can only 
speculate as to the nature of folklore and its full meaning. 

They are also concerned with the relationship between folklore and the rest 
of culture, from two different points of view. First, there is the extent to which 
folklore reflects culture by incorporating descriptions of rituals, technology, and 
other cultural details. Secondly, and of broader significance, there is the fact that 
characters in folktales and myths may do things which are regarded as shocking in 
daily life. To cite only one example, Old Man Coyote has intercourse with his 
mother-in-law, whereas in ordinary life the American Indian who finds amuse- 
ment in these tales must observe a strict mother-in-law avoidance. From the time 
of Euhemerus on, folklorists have attempted to explain, or to explain away, the 
striking divergencies between folklore and actual conduct. Most of these explana- 
tions are unacceptable today, but the problem remains with us as one of the most 
intriguing of all those in folklore, and one which raises important questions about 
the nature of humor and the psychological implications and the function of 


folklore. 


10 Ruth Benedict, Zuni Mythology, 2 vols. (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, 21, 1935), I, xxxvii-xlii; Gladys A. Reichard, “Individualism and Mythological Style, 
AF, 57 (1944), 16-25. 
1 Utley, 1952, p. 112. 
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Finally, anthropologists are becoming increasingly concerned with the fun, 
tions of folklore—what it does for the people who tell it. In addition to the obvioy 
function of entertainment or amusement, folklore serves to sanction the estab. 
lished beliefs, attitudes, and institutions, both sacred and secular, and it plays ; 
vital role in education in nonliterate societies. It is not possible to present a 
adequate analysis of this problem here, or even a discussion of the very suggestiy 
data bearing on it which have been accumulated from many different parts ¢ 
the world. But, in addition to its role in transmitting culture from one generatioy 
to another, and to providing ready rationalizations when beliefs or atttiudes ay 
called into question, folklore is used in some societies to apply social pressure to 
those who would deviate from the accepted norms. Moreover, even the function 
of amusement cannot be accepted today as a complete answer, for it is apparent 
that beneath a good deal of humor lies a deeper meaning, and that folklore serves 
as a psychological escape from many repressions, not only sexual, which society 
imposes upon the individual. 

The anthropologist, to speak frankly, often feels that his colleagues in folk. 
lore are often so preoccupied with the problem of origins and historical recon. 
struction that they overlook problems of equal or even greater significance, for 
which one can hope to find satisfactory solutions. He looks to them for guidance 
in the literary analysis of folklore, and for cooperation on the problems of style 
and of the creative role of the narrator. He would welcome their cooperation in 
recording local atttiudes toward folklore and its social contexts, in analyzing the 
relation of folklore to culture and to conduct, and finally in seeking to define its 
functions. 

In my own view, the most effective way to bridge the gaps between the differ- 
ent groups of folklorists is by a common concern with common problems, rather 
than by reliance as in the past upon a common interest in a common body of sub- 
ject matter. In conclusion I wish to assure you that these remarks have not, of 
course, been based upon any assumption that anthropologists are completely with- 
out blame, and for this reason I repeat my initial invitation, that one of you address 
yourselves to this same topic from the point of view of the humanities. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinots 
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ADAM'S OFF OX. 


A STUDY IN THE EXACTNESS OF 
THE INEXACT 


By James N. TipweE.i 


ANY of you have no doubt heard a person say that he didn’t know 

someone else from Adam’s off ox, but you may not have stopped to con- 

sider the peculiar aptness of this folk expression. Of Adam’s two oxen, 
the near ox is better known than the off ox for two reasons: first, he is nearer the 
driver, and, second, the sight of him is unobstructed. We can say, then, that the 
off ox is less known than the near ox, who in turn is less known than Adam, who 
is not known at all. This expression illustrates one method of making the inexact 
exact: The unknown or inexact is divided exactly into the parts which it must 
logically possess. 

The common folk have long known and used this method. Their expressions 
often particularize the unparticularable, both to lend the drama of the concrete 
to what would otherwise be abstract and to gain credence by adding minute detail. 
One might indicate height by saying a thing is knee-high to a half-grown jack- 
rabbit, length by saying it is as long as a short piece of rope, or depth, by saying 
it is hip-deep to a tall Indian. These divisions within the inexact could be made 
even more exact by the use of numbers, a system of exactness which we shall 
discuss later. Hence a thing could be said to be three inches less than hip-deep 
to a tall Indian. 

Those of us who say that a person is ugly enough to stop an eight-day clock 
use this principle of exactness, although we may never have stopped to verbalize 
it. Just as there are obvious differences in clocks, so there are obvious differences 
in ugliness, and, if it takes x-ugliness to stop a twenty-four-hour clock, it must 
take 8x-ugliness to stop the eight-day kind. This is assuming, of course, that the 
progression is arithmetic, not geometric. 

One of the sayings reported in the Publications of the American Dialect 
Society is that a girl was so buck-toothed that she could eat a pumpkin to the 
hollow through a crack in a board fence. We must of necessity admire the truth- 
fulness, the courage, and the discrimination of the speaker, for he has obviously 
divided buck-toothedness carefully into at least three categories—that by which 
one can eat only the inner rind, that by which one can eat to the hollow, and that 
by which one can eat the whole pumpkin. Is it conceivable that a man who is so 
precise in his statements could be lying? 

Many more folk sayings illustrate a similar exactness in handling the inexact. 
Cold enough to freeze the tail off a brass monkey, for instance, shows the speaker’s 
knowledge of the freezing point of such things as glass, porcelain, and iron as 
compared to that of brass, and his knowledge of the difference in the freezing 
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levels of the various parts of the anatomy. A smile crossed his face like a wave ove 
a slop-bucket indicates a knowledge of the differences in wave motion over area; 
of varying size and through liquids of different viscosity. As slow as molasses in 
January implicitly divides the slowness of molasses into twelve degrees corte. 
sponding to the twelve months of the year. As small as the little end of nothing 
assumes that, just as there is a horn of plenty, there is a horn of un-plenty, and this 
is at the little end of the horn. As ugly as home-made sin recognizes that store. 
bought sin is less ugly than the home-made variety. As poor as Job’s turkey, like 
as unknown as Adam's off ox, makes a comparison, not with the central unknown 
thing, but with a lesser-known thing connected with it. As much as Carter had 
oats, although structurally comparable to as poor as Job’s turkey, does not illus. 
trate the same type of particularization, for Job’s complete and general poverty js 
legendary and hence everything he owned must have been poor, but Carter’s repv. 
tation rests solely on the fact that he grew so many oats that he didn’t have land 
enough to stack them on. 

Many examples of particularizing within the area of the inexact occur in our 
popular literature. A. B. Longstreet’s statement that Ransy Sniffle was in height 
“five feet nothing; and his average weight in blackberry season, ninety-five” indi- 
cates that Ransy’s weight varied during the year and that the author’s love of 
exactness made him give the weight at a specific season of the year. By saying that 
“one might as well attempt to twist a streak of lightning into a true lover’s knot 
as to stop him,” Davy Crockett was indirectly pointing out how much harder it is 
to tie a streak of lightning into a true lover’s knot than it is to tie one into an 
overhand, a slip, or even a square knot. And there is T. B. Thorpe’s remark that 
“the fire of his eyes would have singed a cat’s hair.” The discrimination exercised 
here is evident to those who have ever rubbed cat’s hair in the dark and thus know 
of its unsingeability. 

Another technique of making the inexact more exact is that of using num- 
bers. Exact figures help to confound the realist who might doubt one’s veracity, 
for ours is an age which respects numbers, true or otherwise. No one that I know 
of has ever calculated the value of one whoop in hell, although many of us speak 
of things as not being worth two whoops in hell. Now unless the whoop has a 
negative value in the nether regions, a thing worth only one whoop is even more 
valueless than that which is worth two whoops. Time, similarly, may be expressed 
numerically in shakes of a lamb’s tail (usually two), and fastidiousness may be 
exactly defined by the number of bites (two, three, or four) a person makes of a 
cherry. Speaking loosely, we may say that a thing is as hot as hell, but the specific 
temperature can be better communicated by saying that it is as hot as the seven 
brass hinges of hell, for hinges are hotter than the surrounding area and the 
number seven reveals a close mathematical observation. And so the second method 

of making the inexact exact is to number the innumerable with extreme accuracy. 

Because any approximation must of necessity include a certain amount of inex- 
actness, it follows that one should never approximate. If there are no exact num- 
bers available, one should make them up—there are forty-leven ways of doing 
it. A bad number is always better than a good approximation. Paul Bunyan’s blue 
ox Babe, for example, was forty-two axe-handles and a plug of Star tobacco 
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between the eyes—that’s exactness for you! Using this method, a man might be 
ys hungry as a she-wolf sucking nine to a side, but bet one of his friends a hundred 
ures of red hogs and win the bet nine ways from Sunday. More important, of 
course, would be for him to have a clear deed to a ten-acre lot in heaven. 

A folk language form related to this particularizing of the unparticularable 
is the so-called redundancy. Grammarians have called redundant whatever seemed 
to them to be repetitious or irrelevant, but in a number of instances their decisions 
may be questioned. If we respect usage as the arbiter of language, we will admit 
that widow woman, widow, and woman mean three things, as do dog, hound, 
and hound dog. A good example of the particularizing use of the redundant 
occurred in one of the late Huey Long’s campaigns for office. Long was opposed 
by a successful young dentist, who seemed to be leading in public favor until 
Huey vanquished him with the remark, “I’m going to beat that there tooth 
dentist!” The grammarians may have winced, but the unredundant redundancy 
certainly must have hurt the professional reputation of Long’s opponent, making 
him in the mind of many voters nothing more than a tooth puller, a tooth mechanic. 

Just as redundancy occurs because something is added which seems unneces- 
sary, so many folk exaggerations are formed by adding one exaggeration to 
another, a method which Professor Archer Taylor has aptly termed whimsical 
enlargement. You might say that the exaggerator believes in such slogans as 
“Don’t be half safe,” “Why use one when two wipe dry,” and “If your first does 
not exceed, try again.” Users of this method seem to assume that two exaggera- 
tions are more nearly true than one. Instead of being as cross as a bear, or as cross 
as a bear with two cubs, or as cross as a bear with a sore tail, the speaker may 
compound the three and say he is as cross as a bear with two cubs and a sore tail. 
Or, instead of saying something is as fast as lightning, he may add the known 
fact that grease speeds up machinery and say it as fast as greased lightning. Or, 
instead of simply raising hell, he may make the job more difficult by saying he 
intends to jack up the four corners of hell and put chocks under them. Instead of 
saying simply that he will fight until hell freezes over, he may add some whimsy 
and say he’ll fight until hell freezes over and then write on the ice, “Come on, 
you bastards!” 

Many folk sayings illustrate this kind of expansion: to have a crow to pick 
with someone and a poke to put the feathers in; to feel like a three-cent piece 
with a hole in it; to be low down enough to walk under a snake’s belly (or a 
trundle bed) with a top hat on; as little chance as a blind calf in a cane brake, as 
a snowball in hell on an August afternoon, or as a celluloid cat chasing an asbestos 
dog in hell; as hot as a sheep in a pepper patch, or as a fox in a forest fire; as 
gloomy as a graveyard on a wet Sunday; as happy as a dead pig in the sunshine; 
as quiet as a one-legged man on a tin roof; as busy as a one-armed paper-hanger with 
the hives; as fine as frog hair split in the middle; as funny as a barrel of monkeys, 
as crooked as a barrel of eels; and as quiet as an eel swimming in oil. 

A variation of this method is to add, not elements of further and greater exag- 
geration, but elements of much less exaggeration. By giving the exaggerative parts 
in a descending order of importance, one seems to be returning whimsically to 
reality and hence truth. One may thus say that he loves a girl a bushel and a peck 
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and a hug around the neck, or, less arguably in the descending order of imp, 
tance, that he loves her a bushel and a peck and some in a gourd. Or one migh: 
say that he could whip all hell and half of Georgia. Using this principle, Simo 
Suggs spoke of blood flowing “like all the world! Yes, like all the world . . . anj 
the Tallapussey river!” This principle, too, was used by one author in speaking 
of Paul Bunyan as “eating the frozen bears like blackberries, and spitting out the 
fuzzy fur like peach skins.” 

Instead of adding exaggeration to the already exaggerated in either an ascend. 
ing or descending order, one can simply add a little truth—or at least apparen; 
truth—to the original exaggeration. An assertion that has nine parts falsehoo 
and one part truth is almost as likely to be believed as one in which the propzr. 
tions are reversed. It may be best, then, to qualify an exaggeration as Sut Loy. 
ingood did one of his: “[He] can make more spinnin’ wheels, kiss more spinner 
thrash more wheat and more men than any one-eyed man I know on.” At anothe 
time Sut made this brag: “He . . . can out shute and out lie any feller from th 
Smoky Mountings to Noxville, and, if they’ll bar one feller in Nox, I'll say to th 
old Kaintuck line!” 

A speaker could, of course, stop just inside the bounds of truth, and thus no 
exaggerate at all, as Davy Crockett did when he spoke of fourteen dogs that wer 
so poor “that when they would bark they would almost have to lean up agains 
a tree and take a rest.” But the more common practice seems to be to reduce th 
size of the lie, not to eliminate it entirely. Note the realistic qualifications in ‘| 
could stretch a mile if I wouldn’t have to walk back,” “So hungry I could eat: 
sow and seven pigs and run a boar hog a mile,” and “The room was too smal 
to cuss a cat in without getting hairs in your teeth.” Herman Melville did this 
sort of thing when he converted “Take everything but the galley stove” int 
“Everything was filled with sperm, except the captain’s pantaloons pockets.” 

The exuberant exaggerator might say that he could ride a streak of greased 
lightning indefinitely, but the man with a respect for truth like Nimrod Wildfire 
will admit that he can ride it only a short distance—such as across a crab-appk 
orchard. The former might say that someone couldn’t hit the side of a barn, bu 
the truthful man, recognizing the added difficulty of hitting a moving target, 
would say that the fellow couldn’t hit the side of a barn if the door were swinging 
Davy Crockett didn’t claim that he could swallow Santa Anna az naturel without 

gagging, but that he could swallow him if you’d skewer his ears back and grease 
his head a little. 

Whatever the method used by the folk in forming proverbial expressions about 
the inexact—whether by particularizing the unparticularable, numbering the 
innumerable, measuring the immeasurable, or enlarging upon the already enlarged 
—there is in them the drama and the freshness of the concrete and unusual. 


San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 
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THE “GRASSHOPPER WAR” FOLKTALE 


By Joun WIttTHOFT 


HE “GRASSHOPPER WAR” folktale, a distinctively American Indian 

story, is of particular interest for several reasons. It is the only Indian folk- 

tale which to my knowledge has become part of the oral tradition of a 
White community. It has not survived among its Indian originators, but it is 
known at present only from American White informants. Although it served one 
explanatory function in Indian communities, and a quite different one in rural 
Pennsylvania culture, neither function has been pointed out by previous investi- 
gators. Finally, its geographic distribution presents some peculiar problems to the 
local historian." 

The “Grasshopper War” tale is about a great battle between neighboring 
Indian communities over a trifling incident, a children’s quarrel over the possession 
cf a slain grasshopper. After the battle the two factions separated in revulsion and 
guilt, and went in opposite directions, to become the Delaware and the Shawnee. 
Judging by all other occurrences of this motif, the tale served to explain why the 
Delaware and the Shawnee, who had come together from distant areas in the 
seventeenth century, spoke obviously related languages—they must have once 
been the same people who had separated and whose languages had changed. 
Somewhere, at least once, a Delaware or a Shawnee told this legend to a White 
frontiersman and it became part of the lore of a White settlement, where it was 
told to explain the presence of a consp‘cuous archeological site as an alleged Indian 
battleground. 

Within the area of original Delaware settlement, this tale is known only from 
Durham Township in northeastern Bucks County, Pennsylvania. This town- 
ship included the site of a Delaware-Shawnee town, Nutimus’ Town, also called 
Pechqueolin, until 1737. Paxinosa’s band of Shawnee, who entered the Delaware 
Valley, from parts unknown about 1692, settled at Nutimus’ Town. The Durham 
Furnace Tract, four miles square, which was purchased from Nutimus by Whites 
as an iron mine and furnace area about 1725, was a White island in Indian country 
for twelve years, and was adjacent to Nutimus’ settlement on Nockamixon Flats 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Following the Walking Purchase of 1737, Dela- 
wares and Shawnees left together for the Susquehanna, where they settled on 
the lands of Iroquois overlords on the Juniata and on the Wyoming, then on the 
Chemung, then at Great Island on the Susquehanna, then back on the Chernung, 
and finally on the Ohio. Nockamixon Flats is the only spot on the Delaware 
where I have found any tradition of the Grasshopper War. Presumably Nutimus’ 
community and the White settlement on the Durham Furnace Tract were the 
partners in this transference of the folktale. 


1John Witthoft, “The Grasshopper War in Lenape Land,” Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 16 
(1946), 91-94, a preliminary study of this folktale, based on incomplete knowledge of the pub- 
lished sources. It lists secondary sources omitted here. 
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At present the story is nearly extinct in the Durham area, for I have heard only 
outlines stripped of all names and details. However, John Ruth, an amateur 
naturalist and Indian relic collector in the area, collected and recorded more com. 
plete versions about 1870. Apparently even he had difficulty getting a full account, 
Ruth’s four statements follow, as found in his notebook.? 

The Shawnees occupied the west bank of the Delaware, and the Lenape the east 
bank. For a number of years they lived in peace with each other, and the Shawnees 
became a powerful people. A very trifling incident finally involved the two tribes in a 
war. Some of the Shawnee women wandering over to the east side of the river, met a 
party of women and children of the Lenape. One of the children found a large grass. 
hopper, which a squaw snatched from the child’s hand and gave to her own child, 
This led to a war which resulted in the defeat of the Shawnees, who fled to the wilder. 
ness of the Susquehanna. The final battle of this war was fought in the vicinity of 
Holland Station, Hunterdon County, New Jersey. A white man is said to have witnessed 
it from the narrows, or palisades on the Pennsylvania side. Broken spear-points, arrow 
heads, and stone axes are still found in the vicinity. 


Another statement is: 


Tradition tells us that a great battle was fought by the aborigines in the vicinity 
of Holland, Hunterdon Co., N. J. Three tribes (so the story tells it) were at that time 
living on the Jersey side of the Delaware in this vicinity. One occupied a position near 
Holland Station, probably the village on Mrs. Hager’s farm about a mile north of 
the station and opposite the northern end of the island; the second tribe had its village 
at the mouth of the Musconetcong, now the farm of Isaac Riegel, and the third tribe 
lived some distance up the Musconetcong. The children of these tribes coming together, 
they got into a quarrel about a grasshopper. The quarrel was taken up by the older 
ones and was sufficient cause for making an attack on each other. They met each other 
at some intermediate place and fought a terrible battle in which one tribe was completely 
destroyed. The site of the battle is pointed out on the farm of Mr. Snyder, a short 
distance below Holland church. If the tradition concerning this battle is true, this was 
the place where it was fought. We have picked up a number of arrow points and 
other weapons at the place. Many of the points are broken. That the place was not a 
village site is evident from the fact that there is not to be found any of the broken cobble 
stones and other refuse found on the sites of ancient villages. It is stated that a person 
witnessed this conflict from the Pennsylvania shore. An old gentleman by the name of 
Fraley who lived in that vicinity years ago, said that numerous skulls were found there 
in his time. The relics are most numerous on the side of the railroad toward the river. 

Mr. Findenach informs me that the place tradition points to as the place where 
the great battle was fought is at Holland Station and not on the farm of Mr. Snyder 
as Sam Wolf stated to me. There is evidently a mistake somewhere. 


2 Extracts from John and Harvey Ruth’s notebooks, in the library of the Bucks County 
Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa. John Ruth, an assayer at the Durham Iron Company, lived 
at Durham and, with his brother, Harvey Ruth, collected Indian relics, studied local botany 
and carried on other naturalist’s activities. They wrote their notes in an identical copperplate 
hand. I ascribe the “Grasshopper War” item to John rather than his brother on the basis of 
statements of relatives who remember John Ruth’s great interest in the story. Will Trauger, 
who lives on the farm where he was raised at Durham, next to the house where Ruth lived, 
is the only person I know today who has heard the story. Trauger remembers, as a boy, selling 
arrowheads to John Ruth, but heard the story from his parents rather than from Ruth. The 
archeological sites associated with the story here are not of the Colonial Period, but are large 
and conspicuous Archaic sites at least three thousand years old. 
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Mr. Clark, of Holland, N. J., a very aged man, says that as far as he has been 
able to learn, the traditional battle took place at Holland Station, near where the saw 
mill now is. 


At the end of Ruth’s notebook are two newspaper clippings, which he has 
marked as the “authentic account” of the Grasshopper War; probably Ruth wrote 
these accounts for a local paper. The account in the Millford Leader follows. 


Recently, while engaged in some archeological work we obtained the following bit 
of history in regard to a fearful Indian battle, which occurred opposite the Narrows, 
in New Jersey, about the year 1750. The combatants were the Pawnees (sic!) and 
Delaware Indians. The battle was witnessed by Mr. Mettlar, a white man, who was 
safely “perched” on Narrow’s rock, on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware river. 
The slaughter was immense. Old settlers in the vicinity informed us that their im- 
mediate ancestors often related to them the fact of the “great Indian battle,” and 
further, that the bones of the Indians were piled along the fences as late as the year 
1800. On the farm, now owned by Fred Ulmer, in Hunterdon Co., which was the 
site of the battle, large numbers of arrowheads, battle-axes, and other stone implements 
are found, which were used in exterminating each other. The original cause of the 
battle, as related, was caused by the cupidity of a squaw, who seeing a child (papoose) 
of the other tribe having a grasshopper, snatched it out of the child’s hand and gave 
it to her own child. Words followed, and the result was the famous massacre. The 
facts as above given are correct, excepting perhaps, the date of the battle, which, if it 
can be ascertained, will be given hereafter. The battle happening in historic times, can 
be easily established. 

Smith Clark, of this place, in speaking of the Indian battle fought many years ago 
at Holland, says that the battle took place at the head of what was formerly known 
as Britton’s Milldam, now owned by Peter Rapp, and not on the farm of Frederick 
Ulmer, as stated; and that many years after his grandfather used the skulls picked 
up off the field in building a “worm fence” from this point up to Michael Fraley’s 
line. Five skulls were used at each corner; four being placed on the ground, in the 
form of a square, and the fifth one being placed on top, to form the support of the 
lower rail of the fence. This will give some idea of the terrible loss of life. 


The Newton Enterprise stated, “We think the Holland where the battle was 
supposed to be fought is near the Delaware, between Milford and Riegelsville, 
N. J.” 

The next area in which the same tale is found is the lower Juniata and 
adjacent portions of the Susquehanna Valley. In some communities this tale is 
well known in almost every household. It is especially associated with Clempson’s 
Island and Haldimand’s Island and with the flats at the mouth of Licking Creek 
on the Juniata. In each case it is linked to a conspicuous archeological site, 
generally considered to be the cemetery of those slain in the battle; the Clempson’s 
Island burial mound, the Nesbit Site, the mound at Mexico, and the Book burial 
mound are examples.? While these specific sites antedate the first White settlement 

31 know nothing of a mound at the Joseph Nesbit Site, but the other three mounds have 
been excavated and the collections are in the Pennsylvania State Museum. They represent 
“inverted cemeteries,” mounds built of small earth increments over separate individual graves. 
On the basis of the cultural material, the Clempson’s Island culture to which these three sites 
pertain was the earliest stage of the Late Woodland Period in the Susquehanna Valley, earlier 
than rooo A. D. On the other mounds see Robert W. Jones, “The Clemson Mound; the Book 
Mound,” Fifth Report, Pennsylvania Historical Commission (Harrisburg, 1931), 89-110. 
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of the area by at least six centuries, Delaware-Shawnee bands lived here from about 
1725 until 1760. The “Grasshopper War” folktale is best known today in the 
vicinity of Mexico, Juniata County, Pennsylvania, where I have heard the tale from 
several local people, essentially as given by Ruth. Several published references in 
this area to the folktale will be noted, as much as examples of nineteenth-century 
antiquarianism as for any other reason. 


Indian Mound and Fort—at Bryner’s bridge, two miles above Academia, there 


are the remains of an ancient Indian mound of human bones, and near by there 
was once an Indian fort. The mound is on the creek bottom, about one hundred yards’ 


from the north end of the bridge, on the upper side of the road, and now consists only 
of an unplowed spot, thirty feet long and twenty wide, grown up with wild plum 
bushes. Originally it was a huge sepulchre. Octogenarians living near informed the 
writer that they conversed with the original settlers concerning it, and were told that 
when they first saw it, it was as high as a hunter’s cabin (fifteen feet), and that its base 
covered an eighth of an acre. Other old folks describe it as having been twelve feet 
high and one hundred in diameter, with an oval base. Ninety years ago there stood 
upon it a large elm-tree. Some eighty years ago this property was owned by George 
Casner, who, with his sons, Frederick, Jacob and John, hauled out the greater portion of 
the mound and scattered it over the fields. An old lady says she saw the bottom all 
white with bleaching bones after it had rained. Even after this spoliation the mound was 
six feet high; but afterwards it was plowed over for a number of years until it became 
nearly level. Students from the academy frequented it for teeth and other relics, 
Quite a number of stone axes and flint arrowheads, pipes and other relics were ex- 
humed, all of which have been lost sight of and carried away. It is believed by intelligent 
old citizens that this mound was the result of some terrible battle between two hostile 
tribes, who thus summarily disposed of their dead.* 


Perhaps the most surprising effect of the folktale was in the local literary circle, 
for it was done into a mock-epic poem in the meter of Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 
and written and published at Harrisburg.” The volume is disappointing, for it 
alludes to, rather than reproduces, the folktale, gives no details of the local 
version, and makes sense only to a person familiar with the story. 

Other localizations for the legend are also in the Susquehanna and are in the 
vicinity of the sites of eighteenth-century Delaware-Shawnee occupation. They 
are by no means associated with such sites, however, as tradition claims. I have 
been unable to collect any surviving tradition of this legend at Muncy and Wilkes 
Barre. Gernard’s statement about the Brock Mound at Hall’s Station,® near Muncy, 


*A. L. Guss, “Beale Township” in History of that part of the Susquehanna and Juniata 
Valleys embraced in the Counties of Miffin, Juniata, Perry, Union, and Snyder, 2 vols. (Phila- 
delphia, 1886), II, 790-791. John Blair Linn, Annals of Buffalo Valley (Harrisburg, 1877), p. 6, 
alludes to mounds on the Nesbit Site and to the Grasshopper War legend. U. J. Jones, History 
of the Early Settlement of the Juniata Valley (Philadelphia, 1856), pp. 76-77, alludes to the 
Book Mound and to the “Grasshopper War” legend. Charles S. Deppen, “Indian Lore of 
Dalmatia,” Proceedings, Northumberland County Historical Society, 9 (Sunbury, Pa., 1937), 
48, localizes the story at Dalmatia. 

5 Frederica K. Witman, Legend of the Mound (Harrisburg, 1878); the story localizes on 
Clempson’s Island; the decorative headpiece of the poem is an engraving of Clempson’s Island, 
looking north, with the village of Halifax on the east shore of the river. The tailpiece is an 
engraving of the Indians leaving the island in canoes, with the mound freshly built. 
*Edmund S. Carpenter, “The Brock Site,” Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 19 (1949), 69-77. 
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follows; this includes some additional material on other locations for the tale, 
duplicating some of our other references." 


The tradition has often been repeated that the dead here buried were the slain 
in a battle that originated from a quarrel about a grasshopper. Some children of two 
tribes engaged in a quarrel. Failing to settle the dispute, their mothers took it up and 
fought. The men then became involved, and finally the affair culminated in a great 
daughter. The settlers on the West Branch did not, however, “invent” this legend. The 
Hon. John B. Linn once informed us that it was also applied to a battle that was sup- 
posed to have occurred between two tribes opposite Lewisburg. More than sixty 
years ago a large mound on the Nesbit farm was opened and an immense amount of 
bones found, and it was then stated in the papers that a battle had been brought about 
by a quarrel about a grasshopper. Hoping to find where the legend originated we 
several years ago addressed a letter of inquiry to the well-known historian, Professor A. 
L. Guss, not being then aware of his decease, and were favored with the following 
from his son, Dr. H. T. Guss, of Philadelphia: 

Dear Sir: Your note addressed to my father has been forwarded to me for reply. 
I think the legend of the “Grasshopper War” belongs to the Tuscarora Valley in Juniata 
County. I have not now at hand any accounts to refer to, but the usual story is that 
at an early day the children of the Tuscaroras and Delawares became involved in a 
dispute about some grasshoppers, which was taken up by the women, and finally re- 
sulted in a deadly war. I think some narrators state that the rival tribes lived on 
opposite sides of the river, and others say creek. There is a tradition that a mound 
in Tuscarora Valley, near Academia, contained the remains of those killed in this war, 
but I think my father showed conclusively in a published article that such could not be 
the case. 

The story has been given in several local and state histories, but is not well authenti- 
cated. I think father was inclined, after much research, to consider it a myth. This 
view appears to be strengthened by the fact that the legend has acquired a local habi- 
tation in other localities. But there can be little doubt that, however much or little 
truth there may be in the story, it belonged originally to Juniata, and I think can 
be found in some of the older books of Indian tales. I could not answer your inquiries 
more directly without referring to father’s library and papers, which are in Washington. 

The mound referred to shared the fate of the one you mention. Some sacrilegious 
tiller of the soil hauled the bulk of it over his farm for manure. Near this mound was 
also a fort, which was a most interesting spot when we visited it some twelve years 
ego. Its outline was then quite distinct, and steps cut in the stone leading to the creek 
at the side of it were well preserved. 

Very truly yours, 
H. T. Guss 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is evident from this that the tradition was not invented here, to account for 
the existence of this mound. If a battle was fought, and the bones were the remains of the 
slain, it must have been a fierce contest. From the extent of the mound, and the great 
quantity of bones found in it, it was long ago estimated to have contained the remains 
of probably from two hundred to three hundred individuals. But the existence of a 





The Brock mound has been excavated and represents the same culture and time period as the 


Clempson’s Island mound. 
7J. M. N. Gernard, “The Indian Mound at Hartley Hall,” Now and Then, 2 (Muncy, Pa., 


1888) , 206-207 
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sepulchral mound does not necessarily imply a battle. The Indians were also liable to 
die of disease, accidents and the infirmities of age. And they were also known to 
gather their dead at times from various quarters, and rebury them in one commo, 
grave or mound; and such may have been the case in this instance. 


Secondary sources most frequently localize the tale in the Wyoming Valley in 
the vicinity of Wilkes Barre; all of these, including some of strangely garbled 
geography,” seem to derive from Miner’s version of the story, reproduced below, 
I think Jordan’s account, as given in the letter to Gernard, may be independent, 


THE GRASSHOPPER WAR 


The Shawnee’s villages were on the western bank (of the Susquehanna). They 
came into the valley (of Wyoming) from their former localities, at the forks of the 
Delaware (the junction of the Delaware and Lehigh, at Easton), to which point they 
had been induced at some remote period to emigrate from their earlier home, near 
the mouth of the Wabash, in the “Ohio region,” upon the invitation of the Delawares, 
This was Indian diplomacy, for the Delawares were desirous (not being upon the 
most friendly terms with the Mingos, or Six Nations) to accumulate a force against 
these powerful neighbors. But, as might be expected, they did not live long in peace 
with their new allies. The Shawnees (about 1755, or soon after) were driven out of 
the Valley by their more powerful neighbors, the Delawares, and the conflict which 
resulted in their leaving it grew out of, or was precipitated by, a very trifling incident. 

While the warriors of the Delawares were engaged upon the mountains in a 
hunting expedition, a number of the squaws or female Indians from Maughwauwame 
were gathering wild fruits along the margin of the river below the town, where they 
found a number of Shawnees squaws and their children, who had crossed the river 
in their canoes upon the same business. A child belonging to the Shawnees having 
taken a large grasshopper, a quarrel arose among the children for the possession 
of it, in which their mothers soon took part. The quarrel became general. Upon the 
return of the warriors both tribes prepared for battle. The Shawnees were not able to 
sustain the conflict, and, after the loss of about half their tribes, the remainder were 
forced to flee to their own side of the river, shortly after which they abandoned their 
town and removed to the Ohio. (This war between the Delawares and Shawnees has 
been called the Grasshopper War.)® 

I believe all primary references to this tale have now been given; other and 
more recent outlines of it derive from these references. I have been unable to add 
anything to the account from oral tradition today, for I have invariably collected 
clipped versions of the story. Neither I nor other ethnologists have found the story 
among modern Delaware informants in Canada and Oklahoma. However, the 
Grasshopper War is a local variant of a widespread northern North American 
Indian legend about the origin of dialects from factions of a single community. The 
motif is the origin of related but distinct dialects by geographic dispersal, caused by 
revulsion from an orgy of violence precipitated by a petty incident. This is not, 
as far as I know, recorded for Europe or Asia, but is known in Africa. In North 
America it has an almost continuous distribution from the New England-Canada 


8 Cyrus Thomas, Catalog of Prehistoric Works East of the Rockies (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, bull. 12, Washington, 1891), 192. S. D. Peet, “The Delaware Indians in Ohio,” 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 2 (1879), 133-134. 
® Lewis H. Miner, The Valley of Wyoming (New York, 1866), p. 32. 
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coast of the Atlantic to the Rockies, and south into the central Plains.’° Of par- 
ticular interest are the few cases (Crow, Hidatsa; Sarsi, Beaver; Shawnee, Kicka- 
poo) in which both parties tell the same story of their separation. 

These tales, a consistent part of northern Indian culture, have a dual sig- 
nificance: they rationalize dialect relationships, and they carry a moral to Indians, 
who see any hint of intracommunity aggression as a serious threat to the survival 
of the group. In a White cultural setting, the “Grasshopper War” story has lost 
these two values and taken on two new roles—rationalization of why the Indians 
left the area during the frontier period (absolving Whites of any guilt) and pseudo- 
explanations for the most conspicuous archeological sites of the area. 


Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


10 Wendell S. Hadlock, “The Concept of Tribal Separation as Rationalized in Indian 
Folklore,” Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 16 (1946), 84-90, has listed references to this motif. The 
following my be added to his list: (1) William Whitman, The Oto (Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, 28, New York, 1937), 1, Oto and Missouri separation over 
seduced girl; also mentioned in F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, bull. 30, Washington, rgro), II, 165. (2) Gilbert Livingston Wilson, Agri- 
culture of the Hidatsa Indians (University of Minnesota, Studies in Social Science, 9, 1917), 1, 
Hidatsa and Crow separate over ownership of buffalo carcass. (3) James Mooney, Calendar 
History of the Kiowa (17th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
1898), 154-155, Kiowa and lost group separate over ownership of antelope udder. Also includes 
the Crow-Hidatsa tale. (4) A. L. Kroeber, The Arapaho (American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, bull. 18, New York, 1902), 6, Arapaho and lost group separate in petty quarrel. (5) 
Robert H. Lowie, Social Life of the Crow Indians (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 19: 2, 1912), 1, Crow and Hidatsa separate in argu- 
ment over food division. (6) Alanson Skinner and John V. Satterlee, Folklore of the Menomini 
Indians (ibid., 13: 3, 1915), 445, Menomini and lost group separate in quarrel over dam 
barring sturgeon from fishing territory. (7) A. G. Morice, “Notes Archeological, Industrial, 
and Sociological on the Western Dénés,” Transactions of the Royal Canadian Institute, 4 
(Toronto, 1893), 12, Sarsi and Beaver separate in quarrel over a dog fouling quiver of arrows. 

This motif is closely related to other North American dialect-origin stories, mainly with a 
northern distribution. The most widely told involves the separation of a community into two 
parts while crossing a river, by flood, breaking up of ice, or the breaking of a grapevine. In one 
instance reported by Francis La Flesche, in “Omaha and Osage Traditions of Separation,” 
Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Amertcanists (Washington, 1917), 
459-462, the Osage and Iowa left the Omaha and Quapaw behind while crossing a river, and 
thus became distinct peoples, according to the Omaha. According to the Osage and Quapaw, 
the Omaha and Iowa separated from them in a quarrel precipitated by a petty offence given 
to their leaders. This is the only case I have noted in which the two motifs stand in a com- 
plementary relationship. 

The most spectacular account of an Indian battle in the Northeast, albeit a complete fraud, 
is adapted from the published Susquehanna Valley statements of the “Grasshopper War” folk- 
tale. This is the “Battle of Flinttop,” described by W. F. Horn, in The Horn Papers, 3 vols. 
(Greene County Historical Society, Scottdale, Pa., 1945), I, 29, 35, 156-158, 164-168, 179, 186-196, 
221-224; II, 607-608, 653. This battle was supposed to have taken place in Greene County, Pa., 
in 1748, to have been watched by White witnesses, to have involved more than 21,000 com- 
batants, to have caused over 11,000 deaths, and to have nearly exterminated the Delaware with 
the killing of 8,000 of their tribal members. It is published as described in forged documents, 
and the battle incidents are obviously based on the eastern Pennsylvania county history 
anecdotes. The Horn Papers, of course, represent the most grotesque, petty, vicious, and exten- 
sive literary hoax by forgery ever perpetrated in the northeastern United States. 
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GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON (1874-1953) 


George Pullen Jackson—folklorist, music leader, and educator—earned for him. 
self an esteemed place in American folklore scholarship. Because of his understanding 
and generous spirit the country folk shared their traditions with him and the city 
folk learned of their cultural heritage from him. Few scholars have so deeply left 
the imprint of their personality upon urban and rural folk alike. It is with a sense of 
_ loss that The American Folklore Society records his passing away at his home ip 

——e Tennessee, on January 19, 1953. 

. Jackson, or “Uncle George” or “Pappy” Jackson as he was affectionately 
oited, ‘did many things well. As head scien of German at Vanderbilt for twenty. 
five years he built a strong department. He was music critic for the Nashville Banner 
for many years. He organized a group known as the Old Harp Singers, who toured 
the Eastern United States, demonstrating in a unique program the practices of the 
singing schools of early Ameica. As founder of the Nashville Symphony Society, The 
Tennessee Sacred Harp Singing Association, the Vanderbilt a capella choir, he im. 
plemented the goal which he set for himself—‘“better literature, drama, and music for 
America.” In 1942 he was voted the University of Chicago’s Useful Citizen of the 
Year Award for his work “as an alumnus who had rendered unselfish and effective 
service to the community, the nation, and humanity.” 

As a folklorist he was an inspiration to young and seasoned scholars alike. Today 
he is internationally recognized as the authority of that body of White spirituals, 
which he discovered to be a part of our folk music heritage. Not content with only 
making these songs available, he placed them in their proper frame of musical ref. 
erence. White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, 1934; Spiritual Folksongs of Early 
America, 1937; Down East Spirituals and others, 1942; White and Negro Spirituals, 
1943; The Story of the Sacred Harp, 1944; and Another Sheaf of White Spirituals, 
published shortly before his death, tell the story. In order to gain for some of our best 
folksongs a wider audience, he published with Charles F. Bryan an arrangement of 
twenty-five songs that “have been sung far and wide and long in this land” under 
the title American Folk Music for High School and Other Choral Groups, 1947. His 
more than forty published reviews and articles treat a wide variety of topics—German 
lieder, the songs of Stephen Foster, Amish folksongs, the history of Fa-so-la singing, 
laments for Americans’ lack of appreciation of their folksong heritage, to name only 
a few. 

Many organizations and publications were enriched by his down-to-earth common 
sense judgments. The South Atlantic Modern Language Association elected him presi- 
dent in 1949. For the entire span of the Southern Folklore Quarterly’s existence he 
served as advisory editor. At the time of his passing he was chairman of the National 
Folk Festival, where he helped maintain a becoming balance between the interests 
of the popular and scholarly. He contributed to the advancement of the Southeastern 
Folklore Society, The American Folklore Society, the International Folk Music Coun- 
cil and the American Musicology Association. 

For all these things George Pullen Jackson will be remembered. But more important 
still there will survive the memory of the generous, warm-hearted humanitarianism 
of a scholar who was at home exchanging yarns and religious songs with old Martha 
on Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s Cross Creek porch or equally comfortable giving out 
laws to a symphony hall concerning our religious folk music. By virtue of his willing- 
ness to share, it may appropriately be said of him: “He gave back as rain that which 
he received as mist.” 


University of Florida, Aton C, Morris 
Gainesville, Florida 
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THE HISTORIC ROBIN HOOD 


By Wituram E. SIMEONE 


N the vast and scattered literature on Robin Hood,’ no dispute flourishes more 

vigorously than the one over the vexing question of the hero’s origin. Within 

the last century and a half, many answers have been offered, but of them all, 
three seem most compelling: one is that the hero is the creation of the ballad 
muse:? another is that the outlaw is a hero of ritual drama;* the third, the oldest 
and still most popular, is that Robin Hood is an historic figure. Such diversity of 
opinion contrasts sharply with the once solid and unquestioned belief in the his- 
ric origin of the great English outlaw. This fragmentation of opinion reflects, 
| believe, the disintegration of the legend of the hero, a process paralleled to the 
denigration « f the hero in the ballads.* 

The legend of the historic Robin Hood undoubtedly reaches far back into tra- 
dition, but among the first to elevate it to the realm of historical fact were such 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Scottish chroniclers as John Fordun® and John 
Major. Major, for instance, in his history of Great Britain,® summarized part of the 
traditional tale told in the Gest of Robin Hood." According to the well-known 
sory, in the reign of Richard the Lion Hearted 
... there flourished those most famous robbers Robert Hood, an Englishman, and 
Little John, who lay in wait in the woods, but spoiled of their goods those only that 
were wealthy. They took the life of no man, unless either he attacked them or offered 
resistance in defence of his property. Robert supported by his plundering one hundred 
bowmen, ready fighters everyone, with whom four hundred of the strongest would not 
dare to engage in combat. The feats of this Robert are told in song all over Britain. 
He would allow no man to suffer injustice, nor would he spoil the poor, but rather 
enriched them from the plunder taken from abbots.* 


Through the alchemy of the chronicler, this tale spun by the ballad maker was 
given an air of authenticity which, among many believers in the historic Robin 
Hood, it has never ceased to have. Major departed from the text of the Gest, as 
we know it anyway, only in making Robin Hood the loyal subject of Richard the 


1 Parts of this paper were read at the meeting of The American Folklore Society, Lexington, 
Kentucky, May 8-9, 1953. On the scattered literature on Robin Hood, see J. Harris Gable, A 
Bibliography of Robin Hood (University of Nebraska Series in Language and Literature, no. 
17, 1939). 

2See F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston and New York, 1882-98), 
III, 42. 

’Lord Raglan, The Hero (London, 1949), cf. especially chaps. 4, 16, 17, and 27. 

* Child, III, 38-227, notes to the ballads. 

5‘ Johannis de Fordun Scotichronicum, 5 vols., ed. Thomas Hearne (Oxford, 1722), III, 
374. The passage on Robin Hood, everyone seems to agree, was written by Fordun’s pupil, 
Walter Bower. 

®John Major, A History of Great Britain, 1521, trans. A. Constable (The Scottish History 
Society, 10, Edinburgh, 1892). 

7 The poem is often printed. For a study of it, see W. H. Clawson, The Gest of Robin Hood 
(Toronto, Can., 1909). 

§ Major, 1892, pp. 156-157. 
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Lion Hearted. He surely must have known the tradition making the hero a suh. Robin F 
ject of King Edward. But names, after all, are not fixed features in the traditions Now. 
of the outlaw. Major's little biography of Robin Hood is fiction, but it is als, od 
credible, and perhaps because it does seem reasonable, it remained accepted anj enough, 


unchallenged for so long a time. Personally, I confess that I find Major’s life ¢ his follo 
Robin Hood easier to believe than the life of Henry Ford. the min 

The authority of Major’s life of the outlaw had been well established whe, tained | 
the Tudor chronicler, Richard Grafton,® faithfully repeated the legend as an his above 
toric fact. His only important addition to the hero’s life is the fable of Robin Hood; 


elevation to the peerage.’® Grafton quotes, besides Major, an old and ancien ~ 
pamphlet which told of the outlaw’s base stock and lineage and of how, for his 4 “7 
manhood and chivalry, he was advanced to the noble dignities of an earl." By -" 
being a prodigal, he spent his fortune and was outlawed for debt. ae 

For the better part of three centuries, the story of the hero’s life fashioned oy se | 
of traditional materials by chroniclers such as Major and Grafton was repeated ‘dee 
over and over again as authentic history. Some piously condemned the outlaw aoe | 
robberies; none thought of denying the historicity of one of England's great herog,, — 
In the eighteenth century and in the hands of the greatest of Robin Hood scholars, ne 
however, the legend shows definite signs of cracking. Joseph Ritson’ was dis ae 
turbed by having to choose among traditions so numerous and so conflicting, The re 
reader, says Ritson, must be content with scanty detail, which may amuse even jf a 
it fails to satisfy him. Where he could, Ritson tried to reconcile diverse traditions, = m 
Where he could not, he had to make a choice. These choices he seems to have mak yer 
primarily on the basis of the number of authorities repeating the given tradition es 
Thus, since John Major, John Stowe, Thomas Fuller, and the great lawyer, Sir lete 
Edward Coke, all had said that Robin Hood lived in the reign of Richard | P A 
Ritson accepted this instead of the tradition which puts the hero in the reign of i th 
one King Edward.” lias 

Though he had trouble sifting traditions for his life of the outlaw, Ritson never Sie 
felt compelled to seek verification for traditions that he used. In his belief in the a | 
sufficiency of tradition, in practice at least, he did not differ from the chroniclers anil 
who had gone before him. Still, he is conscious of Robin Hood’s absence from alias 
contemporary records, an omission he glosses over by fixing the blame on hostile on 
monks who kept the records. Even better is Ritson’s answer to Bishop Percy, wh oni 
questioned the hero’s claim to an earldom;"* everyone knows that in the ballads en 

; ; ; trib 

® Grafton’s Chronicle; or History of England, 2 vols. (London, 1809), I, 221-222. Soc 

10 Grafton, 1809, p. 221. 11 Grafton, 1809, p. 221. 

12 Joseph Ritson, Robin Hood, 2 vols. (London, 1887), I, i-cxviii. 

13 About the only basis for a connection between Robin Hood and Richard is the latter's 
visit to Clipston. This is mentioned by Amy Kelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine and the four kings 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 7. 

14To my knowledge, the Elizabethan playwrights, Henry Chettle and Anthony Munday, Il, 
were the first to bestow the title of Earl of Huntingdon on Robin Hood. Cf. Johann Albert 
Ruckdeschel, Die Quellen des Dramas “The downfall & death of Robert, earle of Huntington, 188 
otherwise called Robin Hood” (Erlangen, 1897). The noble title is, of course, absolute fiction, 
but Ritson accepted the fabrication as fact, and, what is more, defended Stukeley’s pedigree of Pr 
the outlaw, a complete fake, as authentic. See Ritson, 1887, I, xxi. U1 
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Robin Hood is styled a yeoman. Here are Ritson’s own words: 


Now, the reason that the “most ancient poems make no mention of this earldom,” 
and the old legend expressly asserts him to have been a yeoman,” appears, plainly 
enough, to be, that as, pursuant to his own injunction, he was never called, either by 
his followers, or in the vicinity, by any other name than Robin Hood, so particularly 
the minstrels, who were always, no doubt, welcome to Sherwood, and liberally enter- 
tained by him and his yeomanry, would take special care never to offend against the 
above law: which puts an end to the dispute—Q.E.D.” 


Such confident pugnacity may be extreme, even for Ritson. He did manage 
to rationalize the bewildering mass of traditions into a plausible life of the hero, 
but it took all of his skill and dyspeptic energy to do it. He did not expect, of 
course, to get the kind of unanimous acceptance that Grafton, for example, had 
for his legend of an historic outlaw. In Ritson’s day, belief in the historic Robin 
Hood was becoming a private rather than a public matter, and his ingenious life 
of the outlaw would be most satisfactory to the many persons with an emotional 
stake in the reality of Robin Hood. Certain Englishmen feel a great pride in the 
national hero. It would grieve them ever to awaken in an England when the 
great outlaw was no longer an historic person. 

After Ritson, the legend of the historic Robin Hood crumbled. Such things 
as the denigration of the hero’s character, the arrival of such disciplines as folklore 
and anthropology, and chiefly the radical change in the concept of valid historical 
evidence helped to corrode the belief in the legend. The historic outlaw sagged 
under the formidable assaults of such scholars as Francis Child’® and Jacob 
Grimm." They drove home the point, in separate ways, that the hero is a com- 
plete fiction, that the identification of the hero as historic was false. 

As hard as these blows were on the historic Robin Hood, persons still faithful 
to the image rallied to its defense. The interesting and sometimes wild guesses that 
have filled the pages of the English Notes & Queries mirror the confusion follow- 
ing upon the disintegration of the historic hero. One writer, for instance, identified 
the outlaw as the son of William St. Liz, descendant of a Waltheof who fought 
against William the Conqueror.** Another thought of Robin Hood’s name as an 
alias for the Anglo-Norman outlaw, Fulk Fitz Warine.’® And there were others, 
wonderfully influenced by Sir Walter Scott, who converted Robin Hood into a 
modern political romantic. Thus, he has been called a breaker of chains imposed 
by a slave master (William the Conqueror again), an unparliamentary redis- 
tributor, a great reformer, a forerunner of Wycliffe, and, ultimately, a dangerous 
Socialist. 


15 Ritson, 1887, I, Ixiii—Ixiv. 

16 Child, III, 38-227, notes to the ballads. 

17 Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 3 vols., trans. James S. Stallybrass (London, 1883), 
II, 504. 

18 Cf. E. Stredder, Notes & Queries, 7th ser., March 12, 1887, pp. 201-202; also March 19, 
1887, pp. 222-223; also April 23, 1887, pp. 323-324. 

19W. F. Prideaux, Notes & Queries, 7th ser.. November 27, 1886, pp. 421-424. Colonel 
Prideaux’s theory was much derided. Cf. W. H. Clawson, Robin Hood (unpubl. diss., Harvard 
University, 1907), p. 120. 
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These efforts to identify the historic Robin Hood anew, it seems clear, stem 
from the necessity of restoring life to a fallen idol. The traditional outlaw wh) 
passed for the historic hero being dead, a search had to begin in order to find; 
replacement. But no matter how many of them are brought forth, any ney 
historic Robin Hood will have to be born through the methods of modern his 
torical research. Unverified tradition, even for those ardently loyal to the concept 
of a flesh and blood hero, just isn’t enough, or so they have tried to persuak 
themselves. In theory, at least, a tradition that cannot be verified by documentan 
or other kinds of valid evidence ought to be scrapped. If this test were rigidh 
applied, the whole question of the historic Robin Hood as the genesis of the 
legend would fade completely. For there never has been sufficient bona fide eyj. 
dence, and there is none now. 

Historians, nevertheless, have broken ranks on the subject. Those like Greep 
and Freeman dropped Robin Hood from their histories, ostensibly for lack of 
trustworthy evidence. Others, like Augustin Thierry, French historian of the 
Norman Conquest, believed in the historic Robin Hood. At the same time, he 
denied the truth of almost all traditions attached to the outlaw.?° Oddly enough, 
even without the shadowy proof of tradition, Thierry made Robin Hood a local 
Saxon chieftain holding out against the Normans as late as Richard’s reign. And 
with equally shadowy evidence, Professor Amy Kelly recently wrote lyrically of a 
meeting between Robin Hood and Richard the Lion Hearted in 1194, when the 
King spent a week at Clipston Palace.’ Such stories are based upon bits of evidence 
but mostly upon inference. They presume the logical but unwarranted assumption 
that if Robin Hood is mostly legendary enough remains of him to justify a belief 
in the historic outlaw. 

The separation of the shrunken outlaw from the swollen legend around him is 
a tack now followed by almost all who stand for the historic outlaw. The task of 
finding a shrivelled outlaw who may be at the core of the legend has fallen, prob- 
ably by default, to the lot of antiquaries. With admirable industry, they have 
searched into the public records to find a Robin Hood whose deeds would tally— 
in some if not in all ways—with those of the traditional hero. To them, the old 
question was more meaningful than ever: if Robin Hood were a genuine historic 
outlaw, then why didn’t contemporary chroniclers mention him? The new answer 
is that he was too insignificant to notice, that what makes Robin Hood the king 
of outlaws is a lofty super-structure of fiction. After more than a century of great 
effort, several Robin Hoods have been recovered from the records in Wakefield 
and London, but it is improbable that any of them wears the tunic of the outlaw 
whom we know. 

To start his canvas of the records, the searching antiquary must have a picture, 
no matter how blurred, of the man whom he seeks. He may not even have the 
right picture, but one he must have, if for no other reason than that an investiga- 
tion must start somewhere. Since the Gest of Robin Hood is always thought to be 
the oldest and most authentic traditional narrative of the life and deeds of the 


2° Augustin Thierry, The Norman Conquest of England, 2 vols. (London, 1907), Il, 
240-246. 
*1 Kelly, 1950, pp. 321-322. 
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hero,22 recent researchers have endeavored to find corroborative evidence in the 
records for at least some of the characters and events in it. Indeed, they begin 
with those parts of the poem which Major and Grafton, you will recall, long ago 
chronicled as fact. 

Of the numerous candidates promoted as the genuine historic Robin Hood, 
not one has won general acceptance, even from persons loyal to the historical 
character. Still, there is one Robin Hood resurrected from the records who seems 
to merit prominence over all others. Three men, Joseph Hunter, J. W. Walker, 
and P. Valentine Harris, have brought to light the evidence, and it may well be 
the most impressive findings to date to fortify the legend of the historic Robin 
Hood with adequate documentary proof. The first of them, Joseph Hunter, pub- 
lished, in 1852, evidence which he had turned up in the Household Account Books 
of Edward II.2* In them, he found a Robin Hood working at Court as a chamber 
valet for 3d. a day. According to the accounts, this Robin Hood worked as a royal 
servant from December, 1323, to July, 1324. An entry in the books discloses that 
Robin Hood retired from the King’s service because he was too feeble to work. 
Child, as everyone knows, mentioned Hunter’s findings only with scorn. We 
should remember that Hunter himself made modest claims for his discovery. 

The next installment of evidence supplies information about the earlier career 
of Robin Hood, if the characters are the same. The finder, J. W. Walker, thinks 
that they are. His researches in the Manor Court Rolls of Wakefield,** a source 
suggested by Hunter, uncovered a Robert Hood living in Wakefield in the reign 
of Edward II. We know that he was married to a Matilda and that he leased land 
from the lord of the manor. In 1322, this Robert Hood followed his manor lord, 
then the famous Earl of Lancaster, to his defeat at Boroughbridge. Outlawed for 
his part in the Lancastrian uprising, Hood probably took refuge in the forests of 
Barnsdale and Sherwood. 

A last bit of evidence in this circumstantial chain comes also from the Wake- 
field Manor Court Rolls. Mr. Harris found the names of certain men associated 
with the outlaw, particularly in the Gest of Robin Hood.”® He discovered, among 
others, a Roger de Doncaster, a contemporary and a countryman of the Robert 
Hood whom Walker brought to light. Moreover, this Roger was living about 
ten miles from Kirklees Priory. It may be just possible that he, being a monk, was 
the lover of the treacherous Prioress who bled Robin Hood to death. 

Whether or not these three gentlemen have turned up information about one 
or three Robin Hoods is of little importance. As one or a trinity, their Robin 
Hood and the traditional hero are foreign to one another. Compare the life of 
the Robin Hood of the records with the life of the outlaw in the Gest of Robin 


22 Cf. Joseph Hunter, The Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of England, et al. (Lon- 
don, 1852). Hunter thinks that the Gest is most authentic of the ballads because it is probably 
a compilation of those rimes of Robin Hood mentioned in Piers Plowman, In this poem, the 
hero is coupled with the Earl of Chester, and the writer seems to regard the outlaw as no less 
real than the Earl. Presumably the writer of the poem was closer to the time of Robin Hood’s 
existence, and, therefore, a trustworthy witness. 

23 Hunter, 1852. 

24. W. Walker, The True History of Robin Hood (Wakefield, 1952). 
25 P. Valentine Harris, The Truth About Robin Hood (London, 1952). 
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Hood, the chosen point of departure for these separate quests in the archives, 
No tradition has Robin Hood born in Wakefield. No tradition connects him with 
the Earl of Lancaster and the battle of Boroughbridge. No tradition attributes his 
outlawry to another man’s misfortune. And nowhere in tradition is the forest 
outlaw made a house boy of Edward II. In sum, the traditional outlaw and the 
Robin Hood of the records have careers which fail to match at every important 
point. 

But the destruction of this and presumably other historic Robin Hoods doesn't, 
of course, put an end to the argument. Even when it is conceded that archival 
evidence does not tally with events in the life of the traditional outlaw, the belief 
in the legend of the historic Robin Hood persists. It is insisted that somewhere in 
the back pages of history there must be a dwarfed outlaw about whom so much 
fiction has been written. Such belief is only an act of faith, which I would not 
lightly dismiss. 

Still, even the dwarfed outlaw, to whom believers in the historic Robin Hood 
have retreated, is assailable on grounds other than the lack of convincing evidence, 
It is true that the historic Robin Hood or Hoods resurrected from the records by 
the three antiquaries is obscure. Here is just another difference between him and 
the outlaw of tradition. Were he an authentic figure, would he not have won 
enough reputation in his lifetime, at least enough to insure a niche in contempo- 
rary records, even if they were kept by men with a religious and political bias? 

The arguments for the historic Robin Hood, such as those advanced by Hunter, 
Walker, and Harris, show little knowledge of the Robin Hood traditions. As I 
have suggested, the traditional hero shot off in several directions. There is not 
one Robin Hood in the ballads but several, and they appear to have little in 
common but a name. Besides, the Robin Hood in the May Games is an utter 
stranger to the hero of the Gest of Robin Hood. And all of these Robin Hoods 
have little or nothing in common with the legendary historic hero whom some 
students try to fill out with the flesh of a human being. There are links between 
the traditions, and some of them, I grant, may be more than fortuitous. Neverthe- 
less, traditions are not rigid or inflexible. To build on any one of them as if they 
were so would be to build on shifting sand. 

Whenever the historic Robin Hood is discussed and defended, we ought to 
remember that much of this imperishable faith in the legend is anchored in strong 
feeling, in spite of all the genuflections toward the trappings of modern histori- 
ography. Such insights may represent a profounder wisdom than one can get from 
the bare examination of the facts. But the evidence shows only that the historic 
Robin Hood is a creation of the imagination. For a long period of time, it 
explained, to almost everyone’s satisfaction, the origin of the hero. For about the 
last two centuries, however, belief in the legend has disintegrated. Evidence of this 
are the varied efforts to find an acceptable candidate to mortar the badly crumbled 
remains of the ancient faith. No one should be surprised if the attempts succeeded, 
for one of the great strengths of the Robin Hood legend is its ability to survive 
almost any test of truth. 

Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinots 
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EUROPEAN AND OTHER TALES FROM 
THE WESTERN WOODS CREE 


By Joun J. HonigMann 


N the summer of 1943 I visited Fort Nelson, British Columbia, to study the 

etca?otena, or Brush Dwellers, a subdivision of the Slave Indians.’ Friendly 

relations were also maintained with two English-speaking Cree Indians, 
Adolpheus Hudson and Napoleon Capotblanc, although no close ethnographic 
work was done with the Cree. However, Napoleon’s ability to speak Slave and 
English recommended him as an interpreter for Slave informants. The eight 
tales in this paper were recorded in the relatively poor English of these two men 
and edited for grammar. Revision was deliberately kept down to preserve the 
favor communicated in speech. The first five tales decive from European sources;” 
the last three are of local origin. Hudson told all except no. 3 which Capotblanc 
volunteered. 

Both men were friendly and communicative, characteristics that distinguish 
the Cree from the Slave Indians in Fort Nelson. Hudson particularly needed 
little persuasion to oblige the ethnographer with stories. Of the two men, Hudson, 
who is fifty and is perhaps half White and half Indian, had assimilated the more 
Euro-Canadian culture in his years along the Athabaska River north of Edmonton. 
He had abundant opportunity to experience culture contact with Whites and In- 
dians in his work on the eight-oared freighters operated by fur trade companies 
until fifteen or twenty years ago. Many of his stories first reached him from 
Indians and métis while he lived farther south. After visiting northern Alberta 
and British Columbia he had recently followed a half-dozen other Cree families 
to Fort Nelson, where, though he enjoyed little repute with White residents, 
his relations with the Slave and the Cree Indians seemed untroubled. Either his 
grandsons, aged about eight and ten, attended when he told his stories in my 
cabin or in his home, or we were alone. Once or twice his difficulty in speaking 
coherently stemmed from too much alcohol. Napoleon, aged about thirty-three, 
lived next to his brother, and the double camp was a friendly loitering place for 
many visitors, especially because Napoleon’s part-Beaver Indian ancestry had given 
him opportunity to learn to speak Athapaskan. He had never been farther south 
than Peace River. 

1 Fieldwork was made possible through financial assistance from the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Yale University; the Peabody Museum of Natural History; and a fund established 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Castleton. 

2 Attention has several times been paid to European themes in Algonkian folktales. See, for 
example, F. G. Speck, “European Folktales Among the Penobscot,” ]AF, 26 (1913), 81-84; 
A. Skinner, “European Folk-tales Collected Among the Menominee Indians,” JAF, 26 (1913), 
64-80; Stith Thompson, European Tales Among the North American Indians (Colorado 
Springs, 1919), and his Tales of the North American Indians (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 
201-266. 
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The details of how European folktales reached the western Cree frontier jg 
eastern British Columbia must remain unsupplied. Research will probably reve 
that many stem from the métis settlement at Red River, Manitoba, where French 
and Indian culture amalgamated. Following Riel’s unsuccessful rebellion (1869-70), 
in which the half-breed farmers used violence to prevent their lands from being 
transferred from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s control to Canada (which had 
just purchased the area), a number of French-speaking métis fled west and north, 
where they probably encountered other Cree-speaking Indians who had reached 
the Rocky Mountain foothills by the end of the seventeenth century and had fought 
with the indigenous Athapaskans for over a hundred years. 

That diffusion has so little altered the form and content of the European-<de. 
rived tales poses a problem of special interest. Reinterpretation is not entirely lack. 
ing, but a priori more might have been predicted. That more did not occur js 
probably because Euro-Canadian behavior or patterns and material objects (like 
writing, hunting with a gun, cabins, doors, windows, and tables) had already 
entered Cree culture or were being accepted at the same time as these tales, Fa. 
miliarity with these cultural elements facilitated acceptance of similar elements 
in the stories. Also, concepts like priest, king, wedding, gold, money, and ship 
became familiar to the Indians through pictures and oral accounts by White men, 
Had these tales moved westward in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies with the Cree migration many more changes might have been introduced, 
Their relatively unmodified nature supports the hypothesis of their relatively re. 
cent diffusion. 

The close conformity of the narratives to their European prototypes also seems 
to be related to the satisfactions they provided. The acceptance of the tales was 
probably conditioned primarily by the appeal of their plots. If a plot is satisfying 
to the borrower he must obviously preserve the general structure (i. €., sequence 
of incidents) and the character delineation of the tale.* However, the Indian story- 
teller’s mental images differ from ours when he relates one of these works of fic- 
tion. A person conceives of a hero, identifies trees or bushes, completes a “big 
house,” imagines a ghost, or sees a priest in terms of his cultural experience. We 
fill in content much as a subject structures the relatively vague and formless stimuli 
of a projective test. Further, stories may originally be accepted because their plots 
lend themselves to structuring in terms of cultural values and needs. Selection 
of a particular narrative from an available repertory for telling may also, as I have 
elsewhere indicated, be determined by hidden psychological needs interacting with 
other elements of the social situation.” Such evidence of structuring provides 
grounds for assuming that on an implicit level European tales among the western 
Cree have indeed met with a covert kind of reinterpretation. 

The process whereby European folktales diffuse into northern forest Indian 


’ For an example of an account of fighting between these groups see J. J. Honigmann, 
Culture and Ethos of Kaska Society (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, no. 40, 
1949), 338-340. Also, Diamond Jenness, The Sekani Indians of British Columbia (Ottawa, 
1937), Ppp. 20-21. 

* See Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1948), p. 416. 

5 Honigmann, 1949, pp. 292-293, 327-328. 
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culture is not finished. One way in which such fictional material is reaching pres- 
ent-day Indians was described to me in Attawaspiskat, Ontario, in 1948, by a 
French-Canadian missionary, who related how he sometimes repaid hospitality 
on the trail in winter by telling his Swampy (eastern) Cree hosts stories of Rey- 
nard the Fox. 

From the standpoint of the narrators the eight stories presented below fall 
into two categories. Without question the informant who related nos. 7 and 8 
believed that these incidents of cannibalism and warfare had occurred. The tales 
are tipdtctimuwina, “real accounts.” The remaining six, including those of 
European origin, are atajydkuwina, “tales of make-believe.” 

The first five stories are of European derivation. References to European folk- 
lore research will assist folklorists in identifying themes. 


1. “THe Turee BrotrHers” 


There were three brothers. One was a priest and he was the oldest. The middle 
was a wealthy merchant. The youngest was a chief policeman. The middle had three 
boys. He sent them away to try to learn some trade so that they would not be stuck 
when he died. So the three boys went away. Finally they came to a place where three 
roads branched off. The oldest said, “Here is the place where we are going to part. 
Each of us will take a road.” The youngest took one road and kept going. He met a 
man who asked him where he was bound for. The boy told him that he was search- 
ing for work. He knew no trade but wanted to learn. The stranger said, “You better 
go with me, I know an easy job. I got keys for every lock that’s made. I'll share up 
with you.” So they went together. They were thieves, going around stealing. Finally 
the boy could beat the old thief. He was at it so long that where the old fellow couldn’t 
get through he went. Finally he told his partner that it was time for him to go back 
home. The brothers were to meet in the same place. The old fellow said, “If anybody 
asks you what you can do, tell him it’s smart.” 

He met his brothers at the fork of the three roads. The oldest one asked his brothers 
what they could do. He said, “I should tell first what I can do, because I am the old- 
est. I can plane a board so well that you can see yourself. I do any kind of carpenter 
work.” The middle said, “I can make anything of leather.” The little fellow hesitated 
kind of bashful, but the oldest one kept asking him. All he knew was what they 
called “smart.” The oldest said, “You must be a thief then.” 

They went home. When they got home the oldest was going ahead. They saw 
their father. The oldest began telling what he could do. The old man said that was 
a good trade. The middle one told of his work. Then they asked the little fellow. All 
he could say was “smart.” “Well, you must be a thief,” the old man said. “You'll take a 
letter to your uncle the policeman tomorrow. He’ll do what he likes to you, hang you or 
shoot you.” 

The young fellow started out with the letter and took it to his uncle. “Well, nephew, 
its a hard thing I must do to you because of what you’ve been learning. I'll give you 
three chances. If you can go through them you're safe. There will be twenty-four 
horses with a man on each with a loaded gun. They will be locked up in a corral. 
You'll take them out of there before morning.” The boy went away and bought him- 
self the same kind of cloth that his uncle was wearing and made himself a suit of 
exactly the same kind. Then he went and bought chloroform, a bottle of it. Just as 
it was getting dusk his uncle went to bed. The nephew went by his uncle’s door and 
walked to the gate in his new clothes and opened the gate with a key that he had. 
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“Say, my boys,” he said to the police who were riding horses, “You better have a 
little drink so’s you'll not be sleepy. We got to watch my nephew.” Each one had g 
drink and fell asleep on the saddle horn. He kept on taking the men off the saddles 
and putting them on top of the fence. Then he chased the horses away. In the morn. 
ing he chased them back right in front of his uncle’s place, riding one of them. He 
told his uncle, “Here’s your horses.” The uncle spoke up and said, “You must be 
smart to get through like this. Tonight I want you to take the rope off my bed.” The 
boy went away. He made himself a scarecrow. Just as it was getting dusk he got a 
long pole, tied a bunch of clothes on the end of the stick. He kept on showing it 
ahead of him. These twenty-four policemen were standing in front of his uncle’s door 
waiting for him. All of a sudden they saw this sneaking along. They took a shot at it, 
He dropped it as if it were hit and ran around and went amongst the police who 
were wondering what to do. He got amongst them and told them, “We ought to tell 
the boss that his nephew is shot. He’ll tell us what to do.” All the police marched out to 
what they had been shooting at and he went and told his uncle, “Your nephew is 
shot, what will we do with him?” The uncle said, “Poor boy, he shouldn’t have 
learned such a thing.” He got off the bed and walked out. The fellow pretended to 
leave the house but hid behind the door. The uncle didn’t see him. It was dark. When 
they got to the place of shooting there was this bunch of clothes at the end of a stick, 
The boy grabbed the rope from the uncle’s bed and ran away. The uncle was beaten 
again. 

The next morning the boy brought him the rope. In the meantime the policeman 
got a letter from the other brother, a priest, calling him down. “You always call your- 
self smart. Just a young boy beating you. That’s bad.” He didn’t like this. He told the 
nephew, “If you can bring your uncle here and promise to quit your work I'll give 
you one half of my wealth.” The boy agreed. He went for his uncle, the priest. He 
got himself a big moosehide and made a bag out of it. He bought himself a bunch 
of white cloth and made a set of wings from the cloth. The priest never entered 
church till nine o’clock at night. The boy got there early. He waited awhile. The boy 
went around from house to house listening. He got to a place where they were play- 
ing poker. One fellow was badly beaten. He borrowed some money from another fel- 
low, telling him, “The priest owes me quite a bit of money from the time he first started 
to build here. I must get that money from him now. Then I'll repay you.” The young 
fellow said to himself, “That’s a good one.” He went to another cabin and here was a 
bunch of old women. One spoke up and said, “I’d like to have some meat. You know 
how come this priest came to have so many pigs? He got a couple off me when he 
first started and never paid me for them. Here I am hungry for meat.” The boy 
said to himself, “That’s plenty.” He walked to church and put his wings on and 
dressed like an angel. The church was locked. He unlocked it, entered, and locked it 
again. He went right to the altar and stood there leaving his bag on the floor. When 
the priest came along he never looked up. He saw the door was locked just as he 
had left it. When he came to the altar he started to pray. The boy said, “Sh!” Looking 
up, the priest saw an angel. He prayed more. The boy said to the priest, “You better 
get ready. I came for you and God wants you now. But there are two things in your 
way. When you first settled here you owed an old woman a couple of pigs. 
You never repaid her.” The priest said, “Hold on, my God.” He jumped up, ran out. 
He took a big suitcase of money and ran to the Frenchman to pay him back. He found 
the old woman and took her to the pig yard. “You own all those pigs,” he said, “I 
am going away.” When his uncle returned the boy told him to get into the bag. “Every 
time I let you go it will be on a cloud. Don’t move.” He started to pack him away. 
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When he got tired packing he let the bag down, saying, “This is on a cloud, don’t 
move.” The priest kept repeating, “I wonder what’s the looks of my God.” That’s all 
he kept saying. After some time, it was towards morning, the rooster began to crow. 
The priest said, “My, oh my, there are even chickens in heaven!” Finally the lad got 
to where he wanted to be. Nobody was up yet. He told his uncle, “I got to leave you 
here. This is where our God comes to see anyone like you.” He laid him over a barrel. 
“Don’t move, because you’re liable to fall.” Every time he moved the barrel began to 
move. The priest thought he was on a balance. The young man got his uncle. “He’s 
out there,” he said. “Don’t say a word. Just listen to what he’s saying all the time.” 
They went out quietly, listening to what the priest was saying, “I wonder what's 
the looks of my God.” Finally his brother hit him across the backside. “Now,” he 
said, “You’re more fooled by a kid than I was. He didn’t break me [financially] 
although I promised him half my wealth. That’s what he did to you.” So the priest 
got out of the bag and went home crying. The boy earned enough money from his 
uncle to never have to work, so he quit his business. 


The narrative contains the central portion of the “Master Thief” tale. Its 
mild anticlericalism was not lost to Hudson, who professed Catholicism but could 
hardly be called devout. Obviously, this is an exceedingly sophisticated narrative 
to hear in a region which before the completion of the Alaska Highway in 1943 
was very isolated.’ The explanation is that Hudson is not a product of Fort Nel- 
son but spent many years over four hundred miles south, where in a heterogeneous 
environment in which not all men were hunters and trappers he undoubtedly 
assimilated anticlerical feeling and the meaning of “learning a trade.” Occupa- 
tional choice is a problem that northern forest Indian youngsters do not yet face. 
Catholic priests are, of course, well known in Fort Nelson and where Hudson 
grew up; in both places they belong to the missionary order of the Immaculate 
Conception. Today many are French Canadians from Quebec although their 
famous predecessors, like Bishop Grouard, came from France. The ribald char- 
acter of some of the stories presented here seems to rule out these missionaries 
as agents of transmission. Ambivalence and animosity toward priests are hardly 
general among the Fort Nelson Cree and Slave Indians, most of whom are less ac- 
culturated than Hudson. The story is not incongruous coming from a Cree as 
these Indians are relatively more worldly than their Athapaskan neighbors. 

Are the trials set for the younger brother (and the priest) equivalent to a 
kind of immanent justice? Has compatibility with such a deep-seated thought 
pattern influenced retention of the tale in the Indian repertory? Immanent justice 
is a concept denoting the automatic retribution which a sentient universe inflicts 
on a wrongdoer. A small boy steals apples and on the way home meets with an 
accident that he believes would not have befallen him had he not done wrong. 
Recent anthropological research indicates how firmly the notion of immanent 
justice is retained in contemporary Indian personality even though the aboriginal 


6 Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1946), p. 174. See also Antti Aarne and Stith 
Thompson, The Types of the Folktale (FF Communications, 25: 74, Helsinki, 1928), type 
1737, “The Parson in the Sack to Heaven.” 

7J. J. Honigmann, Ethnography and Acculturation of the Fort Nelson Slave (Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology, no. 33, 1946), 29-34. 
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religious conceptions of the people have been overthrown.® The clever youth of 
the story manages after all to evade punishment although he does give up his eyil 
career. Whether such evasion is in accord with the notion of immanent justice 
let the reader decide. 


2. “THe Man AnpD THE BERRIES” 


There was a young man who studied to join the English [Anglican] Church, 
Finally he knew the Bible thoroughly and by heart. He was getting to be quite a man, 
He went over to the Catholic Church and studied there for a while. Finally the priest 
gave him the key to the church and told him that he was to ring the bell at regular in. 
tervals, The other young men began to make fun of the student. The young man 
had the reputation of being afraid of nothing and the teasers decided to really scare 
him. They made a ghost. The young fellows were going to see if they could make the 
man angry because he never did become angered easily. That night when he came to the 
church in order to ring the bell he found somebody standing at the door. The young 
men were hidden a short distance away in order to see what would happen. The 
bell ringer said to the ghost, “Let me pass, you. I want to go in to ring the bell.” He 
spoke very quietly. The ghost wouldn’t move, of course. The young man addressed 
it three times. Finally he grabbed it and discovered that the figure was just clothes, 
So he threw the figure out into the night and rang the bell. 

Well, after thinking for a while the young man knew who had done the prank. 
“Before they do get me mad I’m going to leave,” he said to himself. He went over to 
see the priest. “I’m leaving before those young men get me what they’re after.” The 
father asked him, “What is it?” “They’re trying to get me in trouble. They know 
I never swear, never get mad, and they’re trying to get me mad and to swear. If 
I leave here I might get to a different place where nobody will know me.” 

So he started off. As he was going along he met an old woman and asked her, “Is 
there any water back where you come from?” She said there was a pool of water 
right nearby. The young man said, “Let us go and have something to eat.” She turned 
back with him. He went to the water and had something to eat. She pulled out a little 
box. Every time this box was opened money was found inside of it. The woman pre- 
sented him with the box. She also had a belt and gave him that too. By tying the belt 
around himself he could go wherever he chose. He thanked the woman for these gifts 
and went on until he came to a town where he met a bachelor who was very willing 
to help him. The bachelor said, “You have seen this big building. There’s a young 
girl there that plays for money and she always wins. That’s where I always go and 
see. Whoever can beat her can get to marry her.” The young man decided to take his 
try. He went over and played with her. He was winning until midnight. He nearly 
won all the money that she had. Finally the girl said to him, “Let us have something to 
eat. We can play again later.” So they started to play after eating and she began to 
win. He was losing and finally he lost all that he had won from the girl and lost all 
that he had. Finally he lost the box and the belt. The girl asked the young man 
what the belt was good for. He told her. “Tomorrow,” she said, “we’ll go to the island. 
There’s all kinds of berries growing there. It’s way out in the sea.” So he went back 
home. Next day they flew to the island with the belt. 

Upon reaching the island they parted. She went one way and he the other. She 
said, “Whenever you’re ready to go back you make a call and I'll be here. We'll leave 
the belt here.” She was watching him closely but the young man probably didn’t 


8 Laura Thompson, “Attitudes and Acculturation,” American Anthropologist, 50 (1948), 
200-215. 
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think to notice. As soon as he was out of sight she grabbed the belt and went home. 
When he looked up he couldn’t see the land, he was so far out at sea. But he had 
much to eat, all kinds of berries. Finally he saw a bunch of nice-looking berries and 
started to eat them. Then he found he couldn’t move his head. He reached on top of 
his head where he found a set of horns. Now he didn’t know what to do. He couldn’t 
move. There was another, different kind of berry that he could reach. So he took this 
berry and when he started to eat it, the horns fell to the ground. 

“Now there’s a thing for me to play with,” he said to himself. He began to gather 
sticks. He kept putting them in the water but all he could find were small sticks. There 
were no big ones. Finally he gathered enough to make a raft. He built a big raft 
and pushed the vessel out as he finished building it. Then he went and picked a bunch 
of those berries that gave him horns and he picked the other kind that removed the 
horns. So he started to go into the water and began to drift. He still had his Bible. Finally 
he could see the land. He was drifting toward the land all the time. Then his raft struck 
bottom. He built it a little smaller. As he was going into land he built it still smaller, 
that is, not so deep. When he got back to his chum, the bachelor didn’t know him. His 
whiskers had grown very long. 

One day he went to the front of the big house where the girl was. He spread 
out a tarp and started to dry his berries. The cook of the place saw him drying these 
berries. She went up to the girl. “I saw an old man drying some berries here outside. 
They look awfully nice.” The girl replied, “Go tell him I'll buy them from him.” The 
cook went down and told him. “This girl wants to buy some of your berries.” The 
fellow said he had nothing to put them in. The cook went back and brought a 
dish. He gave her some berries. The girl was sitting in a big armchair eating these 
berries. Finally she couldn’t move her head. She was yelling, “What’s the matter with 
me I can’t move my head.” The cook ran upstairs. “No wonder you can’t move your 
head,” the cook said. “You got a set of horns growing right through the ceiling.” 

After the young man gave her those berries he went away. She called for her 
father who went for a doctor. The doctor couldn’t remove the horns except by sawing 
them off but she couldn’t stand having them sawed. Her father said to everybody, “If 
anybody can take them horns off without killing her he can marry her and I will give 
one half of my fortune to that man.” 

The young man went over and told the father that if the latter sent all the people 
ten miles away from town then he would try. Every person had to be sent away, not one 
dared be left. The father did so. So the young man went and cut ten new-growth wil- 
lows. He took them up to where the girl was. He told her that he was going to use 
these willows on her if she didn’t give him back the belt and the little box. She wouldn’t 
answer. So he began to use the first willow. She was tied up with the horns going 
through the ceiling. She was screaming. When he used up this one willow he asked 
her again for the belt and the box. She said, “Do you see them keys on the desk?” 
He began to look for the keys. “Look for a keyhole on the side of the wall some- 
where.” So he began to look for a keyhole in the side of the wall. He found one. He had 
to open seven different doors with seven different keys before he came to the belt and 
the box. He got them. So he gave her those other berries. The two horns fell off. 
So she jumped up and grabbed him. “You got to marry me now,” she said. They went 
downstairs and were walking side by side up and down the street when the big crowd 
came along. The father didn’t quite believe it was his daughter. He had to run up- 
stairs to make sure that she was not still there. When he came downstairs he told the 
young man to marry the girl. He told them he would give them one half of his wealth. 


So they got married. 
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Hudson had first heard “The Man and the Berries” from a Cree on the road 
from Grouard to Athabaska in 1908. The tale contains the wonderful fruit but 
only two of the usual three magic objects found in European variants. In the 
widely distributed European story of this type, “The Three Objects and the Won. 
derful Fruit,” two of these three objects are stolen by a princess with whom the 
hero plays cards. She deceives the thieves by stealing a magic cap, which corre. 
sponds to the belt of Hudson’s narrative.® Apples are frequently responsible for 
the growth and loss of horns in folktales. Quite appropriately this fruit is reinter- 
preted as berries in the northern forest, where berries are a highly appreciated 
dietary element. Yet the symbols “cook,” “key,” and “desk” are unaltered. Gam- 
bling is familiar enough to these Indians who pass their summers in nightlong 
poker games, often for high stakes. The story pictures a girl as a deceiver. Such 
an interpretation of a woman does not conflict with Cree attitudes toward the 
female sex. Rather the story complements the belief men express that women 
are instigators to sexual activity. Such a theory of femininity offers a stereo- 
typed explanation for a wife’s adultery that warrants punishing the woman while 
allowing her paramour to go unhurt. The belief also advises a man to keep careful 
watch over his wife.’® 

In a version of the tale of the magic fruit told by the Penobscot Indians of 
Maine, the hero, a soldier named Jack, is transported to London with two other 
men via a magic cap.’ Infatuated with a beautiful woman, he offers her two of 
his magic articles and finally carries her into the “wild woods of America” with 
the aid of the cap. She escapes back to London after stealing the magic garment. 
Jack eats the apples with the usual result, takes them to England where the 
woman eats them, and then wins back the magic items by promising to cure her 
of the tree growing from her head. When she gives him his things he leaves her 
to die. The three men now return to three beautiful women in America whom 
they free from bewitchment and wed. The Penobscot version shows greater knowl- 
edge of the world than the Woods Cree tale and explicitly recognizes sexual pas- 
sion in a manner foreign to Cree fiction. More extensive assimilation of Euro- 
American culture by the Penobscot probably explains both points of difference. 

The Cree of Fort Nelson have not been spared the spectacle of Christian mis- 
sionaries in conflict for converts, the theme with which Hudson’s tale begins. 
While the Catholics are currently in occupation of the town, Anglican missionaries 
are familiar to the people and dominate natives in not too distant trading posts, 
like Hay River. The struggle in the North between Catholic and Anglican mis- 
sionaries continues and has already been productive of much bitterness, revile- 
ment, and malicious gossip on the part of some clerics. 


3. “THe Bic Man Wuo Triep To Sreat THE Kino’s Wire” 


The big man heard of a king who lived in a town. He heard that the king had a 
beautiful wife. He wanted to take this woman away from the king. The big man trav- 
eled to different countries looking for a strong man. Although he traveled from place 
to place, he could not find such a person. Then one day the giant happened to walk 


® Thompson, 1946, pp. 73-74, 444. 10]. J. Honigmann, unpubl. field notes. 
11 Thompson, 1929; F. G. Speck, “Penobscot Tales,” JAF, 28 (1915), 56. 
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up to where a young lad had gone to sleep behind a bush. Now shortly before the giant 
came on the sleeping man, the latter had been trovbled by mosquitoes, for it was sum- 
mer. He had been awakened and slapped his forehead, killing seven mosquitoes. He 
counted them and wrote down on his forehead, “A few hours ago I met seven men 
whom I hit with one blow and knocked them all down.” When the giant came up and 
found the young man lying on his back he read what was written on the latter’s fore- 
head. He figured that this was the strong man whom he required to be his partner and 
so woke the sleeper. The lad awoke and saw the giant. The big man said, “What are 
you doing?” The young man answered, “Just walking around. A little while ago I met 
seven men and knocked them down with one blow.” The giant said, “That’s just the 
kind of man I want for a partner. How would you like to travel with me?” The young 
man wanted to know the reason for the giant’s request. “I'll tell you why later,” the 
big man promised. “I want to try something first. Let’s look for a rock.” Again the 
young man wanted to know why they were to look for a rock. “We'll hunt for a rock,” 
the giant said. “And then we'll throw it into the air to see who can throw higher.” 
The young man agreed. 

It was the season when the birds were hatching. They had trouble finding any rock 
because there were no rivers or creeks in the country. The young lad, however, was 
smart. He saw a little yellow bird hatching and by sneaking up caught it. He would 
fool the giant. The giant shouted that he had located some rock. The lad called, “I 
got it too.” The big man said, “Throw it up in the air.” “No,” said the young man. 
“You first.” The giant agreed, saying, “You watch and we'll count how long it takes 
for the rock to come back.” They waited till the rock fell. The young man had the bird 
concealed. Then he said, “Here, brother, here’s a rock.” He threw and the bird flew 
up in the air. They waited and waited till evening for the rock to fall down. “Where’s 
the rock?” wondered the giant. “How long is it going to stay up?” The lad replied, 
“| said I would give the rock to my brother up in the air.” The big man said, “I'd 
like you for a partner. In a few days I'll tell you why.” He was happy to find a man 
like that. 

The big man had no bow and arrow. He possessed only a crowbar. They started 
out the next morning and the giant said, “We'll look for a big open place. Then I'll 
tell you what I want you for.” The lad agreed but he was scared of the big man. The 
giant was scared of the young man because he was afraid that the lad was very strong. 
The next morning they came to an open place. Said the giant, “In this place I'll tell 
you why I want you for a partner. If you beat me this time I'll do all you tell me. 
You'll be the boss.” The lad agreed. “This crowbar,” said the giant. “There’s a creek 
a little ways. We'll take this crowbar and throw it to this little creek gully. Who can 
throw it deeper into the ground wins. You throw it first.” “No,” said the lad, “You 
first and I’ll throw it after. If I throw it you might never see it again.” The giant was 
surprised but he threw the crowbar to the ground and it went in for about half an 
inch. Then he got it back and gave it to the lad. The young man took it and put it 
on his shoulder, using both hands. He said, “Here, brother, you always asked for 
iron like that.” The giant said, “I didn’t tell you to give it to your brother. I said 
throw it.” He was afraid the crowbar would be lost. This is how the lad bluffed the 
giant. [The account is not clear. Apparently the giant withdrew the crowbar from the 
youth, fearing it would become lost as the rock had been lost.] 

The giant said, “This is the kind of a man I want to help me when I get to the 
king.” The lad wanted to know what king. “There’s a king in town. We'll go there 
but some bad animals are in between. I figured if I got a strong partner I could kill 
the animals, get to the king safely, and take his wife.” The lad was frightened when 
he heard about the dangerous animals. He asked what kind the animals were. “One 
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is a wicked horse with horns,” replied the giant. “He’s bad to people. You call it 4 
mountain lion or cougar.” The lad said, “What are we going to do? Who'll have the 
woman of this king?” “Oh,” said the big man, “So long as we take the woman we'll 
arrange who'll have her. I'll do what you tell me. You’re boss from now on.” The young 
man said he didn’t know the country. “I'll tell you the direction,” agreed the giant, 
“But I'll do what you tell me.” The lad was afraid of the giant but wouldn’t show it 
So they pulled out and the lad said, “Let me know where the cougar is.” The giant 
said, “It’s not far to where the cougar is. I’ll let you know.” The young man kept asking 
the giant and the big man always said, “Not far, I'll let you know.” When they got 
close to where the cougar was the lad instructed the big man to go ahead first, sneak 
up to the hole, and jump in to fight the cougar. The giant agreed. The lad said, “If he 
runs out I'll hit him.” The giant did as he was told and killed the cougar. Then the 
young man wanted to know how many more animals they had to encounter. “Only 
one more,” said the big man. “That bad horse with horns. He kicks too.” Said the 
young man, “That won’t be too hard. Both of us can handle one horse. If we can kill 
that horse we'll be all right.” They pulled out and came to where this horse was. The 
lad asked, “Has this horse a hole?” The giant said it had a den. “Tell me when we get 
close,” the young man urged, “then you go ahead.” The giant agreed. When they came 
to the hole the young man instructed the giant to do as he had done to the cougar. “T’ll 
watch from outside,” the lad said. The young man had a two-headed ax. When they 
got close to the hole the giant jumped in. In the hole a passage ran off. A big tree had 
fallen across the entrance. The horse was making a noise as the giant began to beat 
him with a crowbar. The lad jumped on top of the log. The horse ran away from the 
giant. The tree was low to the ground and the horse ran into it, raising the tree 
with his back so that the lad fell off and landed on the horse, one leg on each side. He 
was afraid to jump off lest the horse kill him. He began to hit the animal on both sides 
of the head with the two-headed ax, blinding it. The giant rushed out and saw his 
partner riding the horse, which was going to beat hell. He was surprised. The horse 
had a horn in the center of its head. Blindly the horse ran to where three poplars stood 
in the center of the prairie. The lad continued to beat him with the ax. The horse 
crashed into the poplars with his horn. The horn went in so deep that he could not pull 
out. The lad jumped down. “Hurry up,” he cried, “Hit him before he gets loose.” The 
giant ran up and killed the horse by hitting it in the neck with a crowbar. The giant 
thought his partner had done all this on purpose and was surprised. “Now there are 
no more bad animals left,” he said, “Now we'll go to the king and take his wife 
away from him.” 

They came to the town and inquired where they could find the king. A man 
directed them and they came to the king. The king surrendered to the giant under 
threat of death. “What are you two going to do?” he asked the lad and his partner. 
The giant said, “We'll make some deal, him and I.” The king said, “I'll tell you 
what. I'll let you have a big house. You and your partner do as you like.” The giant 
agreed. Then he asked the lad, “What about the woman?” The youth didn’t know. 
“You're the boss,” the giant said. “You just make up your mind what we'll do with 
the woman. Only one thing, the king gave us a big house for one night. We'll take the 
woman and both sleep with her. In the morning when we wake up the woman will be 
in the middle. She’ll face one man. That man will have her.” The lad agreed. When it 
was getting dusk the young man said, “I wonder if there are any candies in town you 
could buy?” The giant said, he guessed so. “This is a town with stores. Do you want 
me to buy you some?” The young man told the giant to do so. The giant walked 
around and bought some candies. He brought them back to his partner. The king came 
and said, “What shall I do about the house when you go to bed? There are many bad 
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people around. I’ll lock the door from the outside and open it in the morning.” The 
partners agreed and when the king locked the door they went to sleep. When they 
went to sleep the woman faced the big man. Nearly all night the lad was unable to 
deep. Finally he figured what to do with the giant. As he got out of bed the giant 
asked, “What’s the matter?” The lad said, “I have diarrhea and the door is locked.” 
Said the big man, “It’s the same with me. I guess we ate too much of the big supper. 
We haven’t been eating much for a long time.” They found no way of getting out. 
“By gosh,” said the young man, “I don’t want to do it in my pants. I'll do it here in 
the corner.” The giant did the same in another corner. But the lad was fooling the 
giant. “By gosh,” said the giant when he was finished defecating. “We sure made a 
mess in the house here. In the morning we'll have to clean up.” “Oh, heck,” said the 
lad. “That’s nothing. I’ll eat mine.” He turned back to the corner. But he was fooling 
the giant. The giant said, “If you'll eat it then I’ll do the same.” He did, he ate it all 
up. But the lad in his corner ate a few candies that the giant had bought. Then they 
went back to sleep. The giant stank so much that the woman couldn’t stand it. So she 
turned around to face the lad. She really liked the giant best and figured that she’d turn 
back before the king came to open the door. Towards morning the king unlocked the 
door and there was his wife facing the lad, not the giant. They got up and the giant 
said, “You have this woman, That’s a deal.” The woman went with the lad back to his 
people but the giant did not accompany them. He said he was glad he had a good 
partner and said “so long” as the young man took the king’s wife. 


This version of “The Brave Little Tailor” is the only tale received from 
Napoleon Capotblanc, who had first heard it at Battle River, about twenty-five 
years ago. His version lacks smooth continuity, which suggests that he was not 
too familiar with the sequence of events or the plotting. The prairie habitat refers 
to the Beaver Indian territory around Peace River, two hundred miles south of 
Fort Nelson, where bits of true plain meet the southern edge of the boreal forest. 
A tailor does not appear in Napoleon’s story. The notion of a tailor, a male 
specialist in making garments, probably is unfamiliar to these Indians among 
whom women maintain primary responsibility for the manufacture and repair of 
garments. The concept “king,” which seems equally out of place in the egalitarian 
social structure of the northern Indians, is terminologically identified with a highly 
personal government and with the local manager of the Hudson Bay Company. 
The word connotes a person with wealth and responsibility. 

In this tale the characters manifest very little romantic interest. The woman, 
impersonally allocated, marries the man she least cares for. A similar suppression 
of affection and romantic attachment are patterns of everyday Cree behavior. The 
relationship between the partners is similarly utilitarian, with other values, like 
friendship, scarcely hinted at. The partnership, a well-established pattern of like- 
sex interpersonal relations in the northern forest, has been very little studied. Two 
men become partners largely to trap together throughout a winter. 

Coprophagy is not mentioned as one of the popular incidents in “The Brave 
Little Tailor,” a story told from Ireland to India.’* If Thompson is correct in 
stating that the story has an Oriental origin, then it has practically circumnavi- 
gated the globe, passing from Asia into Europe, then into eastern America, and 
finally winding up in northwest America. 


12 Thompson, 1946, pp. 144, 197. 
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4. “Tue Rico Man’s Son anp THE THREE Girts” 


One time there was a wealthy man who had only one son. This boy was a quiet man 
who never joined in anything. Finally the old fellow told his boy, “I'll give you 
shipload of goods for you to make a start. You know when a rich man dies and his 
boy gets it they say, ‘He wouldn’t be rich if it wasn’t for his father.’ So if you make 
a start you'll at least be started.” The boy went away from home. He came to a Village 
and landed. On his way to the boss of the village he noted a team of horses dragging 
a dead man. He asked the boss the reason for this. The boss answered, saying, “He 
owed too much and that’s the way he'll pay up, by wearing him out.” The young felloy 
asked how much he owed. “He owed lots,” the man answered. The young fellow 
checked his shipload and went to see the boss again. He told him what he had in his 
ship and the boss said, “You just got enough to pay for what he owes and to bury him 
right.” So the young fellow did. He then went back home. When he got home his 
father asked him how much he made on the goods and the boy answered, “Nothing, 
When I got to this little town I saw a body dragging and I paid for his body to be 
buried right and it cost me all that I had in the ship.” So the old man said, “You did 
right. I'll give you another start.” 

So he started away from home again. He went beyond the village that he had seen 
before. He came to another place and again went to see the boss. He was looking around 
and saw three girls hooked to a plow. They were dragging the plow. A man with a long 
whip drove them. So he asked about them. “What is the reason for that? Are you 
short of animals to plow with?” The boss answered, “No, there was a battle not too 
long ago and we took these three girls from the outfit we were fighting. We had to 
make them work for the expenses we had in the battle.” So he asked what the bill 
was. Well, it again took his shipload to buy these three girls. He took them back home. 
When he got home his father was not a bit pleased. His father ordered him to leave 
the place. “Make your own living with these three girls you bought.” He went back 
to the girls and told them what his father had said. The oldest of the three girls said, 
“It’s all right. It won’t be the first time we'll be working. We know how to work.” 
They told him to start and gather up all kinds of old clothes that were being thrown 
away. And the three girls began to make clothing. Finally they filled a shipload. 

So he started away in a different direction from formerly. He came to a town that 
was all black; everything was coated black. He asked the leader of the town what the 
reason for this was. The boss answered and told him, “A while back there was a 
battle and I lost my three daughters. I do not know if they are still alive.” This young 
man had a ring and a handkerchief and a brooch. “Would you know their names 
if you were to see anything?” The old fellow said, “Yes.” So he pulled these things 
out of his pocket. There were initials on each article. He showed the ring, the hand- 
kerchief, and the brooch. They were his daughters’. The old fellow asked the young 
man where he had gotten these articles. “I bought three girls. They were hooked 
up to a plow. And a man with a long whip was driving them. It cost me a shipload of 
goods.” The old fellow was so glad they were still alive. He told this young man he 
would give him a shipload with goods and fill his own ship, and three bookkeepers, in 
order to buy the three daughters back. “You can’t marry the three of them. You can 
take your choice of the three. You can marry only one.” 

So he went away, back to his girls, with the three loaded ships. He went on. 
When he came back he had sold everything, even the ships, except his own. As he went 
back he picked up the three girls and these three men, the bookkeepers. The men said 
to themselves, “We ought to try to do something to this man. Throw him overboard. 
Then when we get back with the girls we'll have a girl each.” One of them asked 
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another, “What can we do to throw him overboard?” This other one answered back 
and said, “There’s a fish following the boat and when he peeps over we'll push him 
right over.” So they called their boss over. “Come and look at this fish that’s following 
ys.” The oldest of the three girls grabbed him. “Don’t you go, they’re going to try to 
do something to you,” she said. “Oh, I don’t think so,” he said. “They’ve been awfully 
good to me.” So he went. He had to stoop over the boat and the three of them grabbed 
him and threw him overboard. He caught hold of a plank, tore it off, and went into 
the water with it. They were so far out, away from shore, that they could not see land. 
So he was drifting around. When the three girls got home their father was awfully 
glad. The three boys told the girls that if they told on them they would be killed. 
“We'll all get married.” When they got home the old man asked the girls where was 
the young man who had bought their freedom. They told him, “He went on. He wasn’t 
finished selling the goods that you gave him. He told us that you paid him more 
than double what he had paid for us.” So the old fellow answered back and said, “So I 
guess you'll marry these three young men.” The oldest one answered back, “Not till 
a year’s time. 

Meanwhile the young man drifted to a rocky island. His clothes were worn out. 
So he said to himself. “Here’s where birds of all sorts will eat me up.” So he was lying 
there and could do nothing but sleep. Finally he was dreaming. There was a big white 
bird come to him. It was just like he wasn’t dreaming. He thought, “There is the bird 
that’s going to eat me up.” This big bird spoke to him and said, “If you promise me 
the first half of the first child you have on the midnight when he is a year old, then I 
won't bother you.” The young man wouldn’t answer right away. “That couldn’t be 
true,” he thought, “for me to have a child where I am.” He thought again, “There'll 
be nothing to it anyhow. I'll promise him. He can’t do more than kill me.” So when 
the big bird came again and asked the same thing the young man said, “I will. I 
promise you faithfully.” So the white bird disappeared. The boy fell asleep again and 
when he woke up he was at the edge of the water on a side of a hill. He started to 
look around. He couldn’t walk. He started to crawl along by the edge of the water. 
All at once he saw a path coming down to the edge of the cabin. He crawled up and 
came to a cabin where an old man was living. This old man was making his living by 
manufacturing little kegs. So he started to help him make kegs. Every time they 
finished a bunch the old man took them into town and sold them. Every time this 
old man came home and they had quit working he told the young fellow all about 
the town. Finally the young man knew where he was. 

He was feeling pretty good now but still had long whiskers. He didn’t shave. He 
still had the three articles. Finally it came to about a year’s time. The old fellow came 
back from town and told the young man that there was going to be a big wedding. 
Three of the girls that had been brought back after being lost would get married. The 
young man made a fancy keg and sent it to the oldest girl with her name at the bottom 
of it. He told the old man to take the keg right to her and said, “If she asks you any 
questions she might ask you if you can write. Try to get away from her as quick as you 
can so she won’t ask any more questions.” So the old man took the keg to her and this 
girl turned it around, examining it all over. It was very fancy. All of a sudden she 
saw her own name. She asked the old man if he could write. He said, “Yes, that’s my 
own writing.” At the same time he was going away. The girl spoke up and said, “Hold 
on, I’ll pay you for this.” “Oh, I’ll call when I come back,” the old man answered. She 
was thinking, “There’s a chance it might be him. That’s his handwriting.” So she 
gathered up a full suit, from head to foot, and parcelled it up. When the old fellow 
came back she gave it to him to take home. She was almost sure he was there. 
When the old man got home he handed the parcel to his chum, the young fellow. 
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“Here’s what you got for your keg. I don’t know what it is. The wedding will 
held tomorrow night. It'll be a year exactly since the girls arrived.” The young may 
said to the old fellow, “Don’t tell anyone that I am here with you.” The father of the 
three girls invited every person in town to the wedding. Each man had to tell what he 
had done and seen ever since he could remember. So the father of the girls wanted 
every man to go in. When it came time for the young fellow to go, he didn’t go, 
The oldest girl spoke up and said to her father, “There’s still one man not in.” The 
father couldn’t understand. He didn’t know another man in town. He answered his 
daughter, “Where is the man living?” She answered back, “He’s living with—.” 
and she pointed to the man who made kegs. The father asked if there was anybody 
living with him. He wouldn’t answer right away. Finally he answered, “Yes.” Well, 
the father of the girls said, “Go and get him right away.” The old man did. The old 
man told the young fellow, “The oldest of the three girls knows that you're here. She 
found out when you sold them that keg.” So he went. 

They went in and here were the three couples sitting up high. The father began 
to tell the people to tell the stories, what they knew ever since they could remember, 
Then each one began to tell what he knew, what they had seen and done. When it came 
to the young man he told the father of the girls, “When I begin to talk I want to have 
the doors locked.” They locked the doors. He still had these long whiskers. Nobody 
could recognize him. He began to tell his story from the start, how he bought the dead 
man first, and on the next trip the three girls, and finally how he had found their 
father. The father of the girls said, “You got anything on you to prove you are the 
man?” The young man answered, “Yes.” He pulled out the three articles from his 
pocket and showed them to the old man again. He told the father that he had been 
thrown overboard when they were coming here. The father didn’t like it at all. He 
said to the girls, “Why did you tell me a lie?” The oldest girl answered her father, 
“Because the three young men were going to kill us if we didn’t say that.” The father 
answered the young man, “Whatever you say about them will happen to them.” The 
young fellow said, “Not much. We'll hunt the deepest closet [toilet]. Their hands will 
be tied in back and they’ll be thrown in head first. So the young men were grabbed by 
the police. They were taken to the deepest toilet and thrown in head first. The father 
spoke up and said to the young man, “I guess you have already chosen your mate 
before the girls arrived.” The young man said, “It’s hard to choose, they’re all the 
same, but the oldest are supposed to get married first.” So they got married. The father 
of the girls said to the young man, “You own half my wealth.” So the old fellow built 
a big house for him. 

Finally they had a baby boy. All of a sudden he began to worry. He never said a 
word to his wife or anybody. He just worried. She began to notice him. She used to 
ask him everything, “Why is it that you’re so quiet now? Do you hate me? Do you 
think you made a mistake in taking me instead of one of my sisters?” He said, “No.” 
“Well, tell me,” she said. It was getting close to the time when the baby would be a 
year old. Finally he told her. “You know,” he said, “I promised half of this baby. 
That’s how I came to be here. Twelve o’clock at night when he’s a year old. That’s 
the time we lose him.” The wife answered, “That’s nothing. You shouldn’t worry over 
that if that saved your life. We may be able to get another baby.” He kind of cheered 
up. The wife dressed the baby all the while. She told her husband what to do on the 
night the baby would be a year old. “When you hear a knock on the door you just grab 
your sword and I'll grab the baby on one leg and you take the other and chop him in 
two. You hand him half and I'll keep the other half.” The baby was lying on the 
table and they were waiting. There was a sword hanging above the door. When they 
heard the knock on the door he got up and took the sword and grabbed the baby by 
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the left leg, by the foot. She took the other leg and at the same time said, “Come in.” 
Neither looked. They heard the door open. They didn’t look. They heard a voice, “Now 
I come for the half of the baby that you promised me.” The father raised his arm with 
the sword ready to split the baby. Whatever it was grabbed his arm. They looked up. 
“Now I’m sure that you are honest. I did that to help you. You helped me once, you 
didn’t know it. I’m the spirit of the body that you bought and buried. You sent me to 
heaven. When I saw you, the way you were fixed, I thought it was my turn to help 
you. You got the number of your children in heaven already. You will have nine 
children.” 


Hudson, who figured that the tale came from the east because it mentions an 
ocean, had first heard it from a Cree from Athabaska about 1898 between Grouard 
and Athabaska on a freighter. “The Rich Man’s Son and the Three Girls” includes 
the widely distributed motif “The Grateful Dead Man,” integrated, as it often is, 
with the popular “Princess Rescued from Slavery.”?* Several points in the tale are 
of ethnological interest. The theme of the profit motive over-ridden by the generous 
impulses of the rich man’s son is not lost on these Indians, who are only reluc- 
tantly beginning to accept the fact that the White trader will always sell goods 
dearly even when others in the community are in need. The idea of trade for 
profit, obvious as it is to us, is becoming part of native ideology in the northern 
forest. Hudson is more sophisticated in that the White man’s behavior no longer 
arouses his surprise. Nevertheless, generosity elevated above commercial values 
probably is a wish-fulfilling element that helps determine the story’s appeal to 
native audiences. 

Again we have a story in which virtue is suddenly rewarded by mysterious 
forces in the universe. By burying the corpse, the spirit—or “whatever it was”— 
incurs a debt which it pays in a somewhat puzzling fashion. The rescue of the 
three girls also produces its rewards. Incidents like these are highly congruent 
with the concept of immanent justice. Here may lie another source of the tale’s 
appeal. 

Cree eschatology has little of the strong fear of the dead found in Athapaskan 
culture. It is hardly conceivable that a revisit from the spirit of a deceased person 
would make pleasant listening for the Slave Indian neighbors of the Cree.* In 
this connection it is interesting that the Fort Nelson Cree sometimes build coffins 
for the Slave. They are paid from government funds, and the relatives of the dead 
give them property that belonged to the dead. 

The note of affectional detachment or romantic disinterest is maintained. The 
young man, unable to choose one of the three girls because “they’re all the same,” 
makes relative age his criterion of selection. The informant agreed that the Cree 
have a similar ideal of marrying off the oldest sister first. 


5. “WIsAKIITCAX AND THE Bap Kinc” 


This is a story of the time when the devil was supposed to be in the world. They 
called him bad king. So the big man, Wisakiitcax, came to a big river. He said to 
himself, “Here is a place where I'll make a good living.” He started crossing [ferrying] 
people. One day he saw three men across the water. He went over and built himself a 


18 Thompson, 1946, pp. 50-51. 
14 Honigmann, 1946, pp. 144-145. 
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great big dugout for a canoe. There were two young men and one old man. These two 
young men jumped into the canoe. When they got in they pretty nearly swamped the 
vessel, frightening the big man. He told the old man, “I'll come back for you later.” 

He started to go across with the passengers but kept looking back as he paddled, 
He would just turn his head forward and then look back again. Once when he looked 
ahead he saw the old man right in the bow of the canoe. He got scared and turned his 
canoe back again and made the old man get out. Then the canoe started across the 
river again. He wouldn’t look ahead until he was close to the edge of the river. When 
he looked back then the old man was gone. He was getting tired. He grabbed his 
handkerchief and wiped the sweat off his forehead. While doing this the two men dis. 
appeared. He wasn’t a bit pleased. He said to himself, “It’s funny, they didn’t even thank 
me for crossing them. I must chase them.” So he followed them. When he caught up 
with the two young men he stopped them. “What's the matter with you men, you 
don’t even thank me for crossing you.” One of them spoke up, “I have nothing to pay 
you with, only this little bag.” The other said, “I have a little stick here that might 
become useful to you.” So he asked what good these things were. The one who gaye 
the little bag said, ““No matter if an animal is the size of a mountain, if you say it is to 
be in this bag it will be.” And he thanked this man. The other spoke up, “That stick 
I gave you, whatever you put into that bag, you can use that stick to pound it with 
if it’s a living thing.” So he became a brave man after that. The old man was still 
ahead. He chased the old man and caught up with him. The old man said, “I have 
nothing to pay you with, but I can promise you that wherever you make a home there 
you will be forever and ever.” So he thanked him and went back to his boat. He went 
right across and turned the boat loose. He would hunt for the bad king now. 

He came to a town. Here it was awfully calm [silent]. He asked a man the reason 
for the calm and was told that the bad king had come and taken all the cattle. He 
lived three towns from that place. “It will take you two days—each town is a day 
apart.” So he said, “That’s the man I’ve been looking for for a long time, the bad 
king.” So he went on and came to a big prairie. He said to himself, “Here is a good 
place to try my little bag. I wish this prairie was just covered with wild animals.” So 
it was. The prairie was just moving with wild animals. He was almost frightened. 
So he said to his bag, “Now, my bag, have all of these in you.” When he looked nothing 
was to be seen on the prairie. He lifted his bag and it was moving. So he started to 
pound it with his stick till he flattened it. He was supposed to dump everything in the 
bag behind him, not in front of him. So he dumped what looked just like ants. When 
he went on the way he looked back and saw a mountain of wild animals piled up. 
He was that much braver. He came to another town. That was calm. Not a sound was 
to be heard. He met a man in town and asked, “What’s the matter?” “The bad king 
was here and took all the horses away. There is nothing for us to work with. He’s in 
the next town.” So he went along, saying, “That’s the man I’ve been looking for.” 

He came to the edge of the town just as it got dark. He saw a little house and 
knocked on the door. An old man, older than he was, opened the door. He asked for 
a drink of water. “This is all the water that I’m allowed for a week,” the old man 
said. “The bad king does not give me more.” The big man did get a drink off him. 
He drank all of the old man’s water and then took the bucket and went for more. 
The old man was scared. He told the old man that he was also pretty hungry. The old 
man spoke up and said, “That’s all the meat I have to do me for a week.” Then the 
big man said, “I'll get you some meat.” So the old man gave him the meat and the 
big man ate it all. In the morning, just at the break of day, the big man went out and 
picked the fattest steer that he could see. He packed it home. He must have been a 
big man! The old man was crying and butchering at the same time for he was sure 
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that he would be killed. The big man asked the old fellow, “Where is that bad king 
living?” “Right in this town, right in the middle there is a house built out of mirrors.” 

So he started out. The first man he met he asked, “I’m looking for the bad king.” 
The man was all burnt up, scabs were all over his face and hands. He spoke up. “I’m 
the man who used to be king of this town but since this bad king came this is what 
he’s done to the people. He threw me into the fire, threw me out, makes me sweep the 
streets.” The big man thanked him. “I traveled a long way to hunt the bad king.” 
So the burnt man told him, “This is the house where he stays.” 

So he went over. When he got there he found he was lost. Wherever he looked he 
saw himself. He couldn’t find a door. Finally he got hold of a door knob. Just as he 
opened the door he heard a person laughing away. He stood on the top of the stair- 
way and the laughter was coming from downstairs. All of a sudden he heard a voice 
saying, “You’re here now, Wisakiitcax.” He spoke up, “Yes, I’m here. I’ve been looking 
for you for a long ways.” As he said this the bad king came running at him up the 
stairs and grabbed his arm. The big man said, “Hold on there, I traveled a long ways 
to visit you. I'd like to have a little chat with you.” The bad king never stopped. He 
just started to pull him downstairs. Whatever the big man grabbed he pulled it off 
and broke it. When they were close to the foot of the stairway he saw a big fireplace. 
He said to his bag, “Here, put this man in the bag.” The bad king got in the bag and 
the big man threw it into the fireplace until it was red hot. Then the big man yelled 
for a blacksmith to bring his heaviest hammer and anvil. So he brought it along and 
the blacksmith was a stout man with a big maul. The big man told him not to stop 
hammering till he told him to. If he heard anything he was to keep on pounding 
until the big man told him to stop. With the first blow he heard a big scream. The 
blacksmith threw up his hammer and went out. Wisakiitcax grabbed his stick. He said 
to the bag, “You haven’t been trimmed but you'll be trimmed this time till you promise 
me what I want to be promised.” 

The bad king promised him three big towns. The big man said, “No, that isn’t 
what I want to be promised. I’ll not quit pounding you till you promise what I want.” 
Finally he pounded the bag till it was as flat as paper. So the bad king spoke up and 
said, “I don’t know what you want promised. If you tell me I’ll know what to say.” 
“This isn’t your place,” the big man said. “I want you to send me away from 
your own place [hell] when I go there.” The bad king said, “Why didn’t you tell 
me that long ago. That’s easy to promise.” The bad king was to leave the world. This 
was the first promise he had to make. Then when the big man died, the bad king was 
to send him away. That was the second promise. 

So he turned him loose. Then he went out and told the people, “Take everything 
that you owned before the bad king took it away from you. Don’t take any more than 
what you owned.” The king who was the king before the bad king yelled out, “He'll 
be the king after this.” He was so glad. So Wisakiitcax was there for a while. He had 
also made sure that he would be chased out of hell. Then he became sick. He told the 
people that he was going to die. If they didn’t do what he would tell them, the bad 
king would return. So they promised to do what he said. “When I die,” the big man 
said, “Have me hold my little bag on my left hand and in the right hand my little stick. 
Bury me ten feet deep in the ground. That’s all I’m asking you do for me.” He died 
in three days time. So they buried him as he asked, with the bag in his hand and the 
stick in the other. 

He started to go to hell. When he came close to the place he saw all kinds of little 
devils. They all yelled out, “Here is Wisakiitcax coming.” The old devil walked out 
and went to meet him. The devil said, “You will not have your little bag with you over 
here.” So the devil grabbed him by the arm and started to lead him into the furnace. 
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The big man said, “You're breaking your promises, eh?” “Oh, I promised you noth. 
ing,” the devil lied. So he told the bag to throw him in. He put the bad king in the fire 
and pounded him. After a while the devil began to yell again to be turned loose. He 
swore up and down that he would never break his promise again. Then the devil told 
him to get out of there and told the little devils to close the door. Then the big man 
walked to heaven. When he got to the gate there was an old man standing there. “This 
place is not for you, you can’t come in here. You'd better go to see your partner,” 
“Well, I guess I will,” the big man said. He went over. The little devils saw him coming 
and yelled out, “Here he comes again.” The old devil said, “Close the door, don’t let 
him in again.” The big man found the door closed when he got there and so went 
back to heaven. 

He told the man at the door, “He don’t want me. He locked the door on me. Open 
the door a little bit so’s I can peep in to see what’s in here.” The man at the gate opened 
the gate for a little peep. The big man threw the bag in. And he was in it. The man 
keeping the gate was going to grab it and throw it out. The big man spoke up and 
said, “Watch out there. I believe it was you who gave me that. You know how you 
told me to use it.” He got out of the bag. The man at the gate told him that he'd have 
to go see God before he could stop there. He went to God. As he went along he looked 
alongside him and saw all kinds of fun, tea dances, everybody happy. “This is the 
place where I'll stay forever,” he said to himself. When he came to God, God told him, 
“You can’t stay here. This is no place for you.” The big man said, “Wasn’t it you that 
promised me that wherever I’d like to stay, there I could stay forever?” “Yes,” said God, 
“But not over here. Where I saw you, that’s where I promised you could stay forever 
and ever where you liked it.” So he came down again. All of a sudden the dirt flew off 
the grave. He walked out. They claim he’s still on the earth. 


Hudson, who had often heard this story, as all the Cree relate it, was first 
told it as a boy at Grouard forty or fifty years ago. He explained that the tale exists 
in every language and that the hero’s name is “Blackjack” in the English version 
and Jasson in the French. Despite Hudson’s long familiarity, however, he obviously 
became confused toward the end. He first identifies the man who had promised 
the favor as the gatekeeper and later as God. 

“Wisakiitcax and the Bad King” is the story of “The Smith and the Devil.” The 
successful smith, a trickster like the Indian folk heroes, is here identified with 
the Cree and Saulteaux hero, Wisakiitcax, who corresponds to the Ojibwa 
Manabozho."® The theme of immanent justice is less clear here because the big 
man discovers that he cannot twist a supernatural being’s promise to his own 
advantage. From Thompson’s account, the failure of the trick of the Woods Cree 
hero for getting into heaven apparently is unusual.’® 

Next are three stories of indigenous origin. 


6. “WuHen THE Bic Man Was A Cup” 


The big man’s father was afraid that the people would kill his sons so he used to 
pitch camp away by himself. He lived by himself until the boys grew up to be men. 
This big man, Wisakiitcax, was the youngest of the family. The oldest ones asked their 


15M. Fisher, “The Mythology of the Northern and Northeastern Algonkians in Reference 
to Algonkian Mythology as a Whole,” in F. Johnson, Man in Northeastern North America 
(Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, 3, 1946), 231-237. 
16 Thompson, 1946, pp. 45-46. 
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father if they were the only people in the world. The old fellow said, “No, there are 
more than us living in this world but I like to raise my family so they'll grow up as they 
are now. There are many bad people and they don’t think anything to kill a man.” So 
these young men thought they might hunt for the people. So they prepared and went. 
A few days after they were gone this Wisakiitcax became awfully lonesome for his 
brothers. He wasn’t a man yet. So he prepared himself on the sly and started out to 
follow the others. They kept on heading south. Finally they came to where there was 
no snow. He lost their track. So he just went ahead, heading as he had been before. 
Finally he saw a tipi. He went in and found three women, an old one and two daugh- 
ters. So they gave him something to eat. He didn’t say much to start because he was 
kind of bashful. Finally this old woman said to him, “You ought to be telling us where 
you came from and where you're going.” He thought at once that he was going to do 
something to them. When he spoke up he said, “There’s sickness coming.” He told 
them there was only one cure for it. “You can hear it coming. All you have to do is to 
cut a hole where you’re sitting, a hole through the tipi, and back yourself to it.” Then 
he went away. He got hold of a bunch of sticks with leaves and began to drag these. 
He heard them saying, “Here’s the sickness coming now.” They cut holes in the tipi 
where they were sitting and backed up to it. After he got through what he was after 
the oldest woman yelled out, “Some more sickness!” So he went away from there. 

He came to a big lake and there were all kinds of fowl around. He gathered up a 
bunch of moss and packed it around on his back around the lake. The fowl began to 
ask him what he was packing. “I’m packing a blind dance [a dance executed with the 
eyes shut]. I’m going over there a little ways and pitch up the tipi where I’m going to 
hold the dance.” So the birds and fowl began telling each other that he was going to 
make a dance and they all must go. They all went after he began to hit his tomtom 
[drum] and all the birds went in. There was just a bit of a hole in the tipi for one 
bird to go through at a time. When they went in he plugged the hole. He was singing 
and told them that were all to close their eyes while dancing. Then he told them that 
he would quit pounding and just sing. One little bird opened his eye. Here was Wisa- 
kiitcax twisting the necks of the other birds. So the one that saw yelled out, “The big 
man is killing all of us.” The biggest birds crowded back all the time but the hole was 
too small and one only could pass through at a time. The big man jumped up and 
flattened out the birds. Then he made a big fire and after he had made lots of ashes 
he stuck the birds into the ashes and roasted them. 

While they were roasting he went away and met a lone fox, a nice silver fox. He 
told the fox he had quite a roast over there and they were to race. The fox said, “I 
can’t race, I’m lame.” “Well,” the big man said, “I'll tie a big stone on my leg and 
I'll take the longest way out and you'll take the short way.” So he tied a stone on his 
leg. As soon as the big man was out of sight the fox went. He got to the cache of roast 
meat first and started to pack all the roasts away. He just felt where they were sticking 
out of the ashes. The fox took all the feet off and stuck them back on the fire in the 
ashes. He left him one little bird. When the big man got there he started to pull the 
legs out, saying, “Oh, I’m burning all my grub.” Then he came to the last one, the 
last little bird that was left. He knew then that the fox had taken them all. So he 
started to hunt for the fox. He found him lying on top of an old beaver lodge with all 
kinds of grass growing around it. The fox was sound asleep after the big feed. Then 
he set fire to the grass, right around the beaver lodge. After there was a good blaze he 
yelled out, “Fox, you’re going to be burned.” The fox didn’t know what to do and 
just jumped. That’s how come there seems to be a samson fox [a fox with guard hair 
mixed with fine top fur]. 
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Hudson had first heard these episodes at Grouard about 1903. The first theme 
is that of “The Virgins Tricked (a. Wear Out the Trickster),” also reported fo; 
the Ojibwa and Cree.'* Most prominent is the motif “The Hoodwinked Dancers,” 
which is widely distributed the length of North America excluding the Pacific 
Coast.*® 

The three pranks in the story testify to native fondness for trickster tales, g 
favorite literary form of most Indians, which sheds light on a factor that may have 
conditioned the borrowing and retention of the European tales reported above 
which have examples of the hero’s cleverness in outwitting less likable characters, 
Note also the frank salaciousness of the tale at the point where Wisakiitcax finds 
sex satisfaction. This culture hero reveals no more romantic interest than do the 
“big men” like Superman of contemporary fiction. In connection with the Cree 
conception of women as sex lures note too the old woman’s insatiability. Exhausted, 
the big man, at her demand for more, flees, apparently with no stigma on his 
virility.’® 


7. “Tue Man Wuo Arte His Famity” 


When Edmonton was first started there was a man who was a great moose hunter, 
He had a few children and he always pitched camp off alone with his family. In the 
fall, the first part of September, he went out and made caches of meat. Just before he 
left to go on his hunt there was another tribe of Indians who came over from way out 
on the prairies. They said he was to take one of their daughters and leave his old wife 
and children. There were police in the country and he had a brother-in-law who was 
married to his sister. He had married the brother-in-law’s sister. The brother-in-law was 
farming. His name was Mikomosis [Red Moose]. So he wouldn’t take this offer that 
he got from the people who came from the prairies. He stayed with his old wife. They 
were bad medicinemen. They told him, “You'll eat up your family. You'll turn to be a 
cannibal.” 

He went out on a moose hunt, just with his family and his mother-in-law. He was 
away for a month. All of a sudden his sister had a hunch something was going on. 
She was watching all the time. All of a sudden she saw somebody sneaking up along 
the fence. There were rail fences at that time. The fence was running at the edge of 
the bush. There was a bluff of spruce in one corner of this plowing ground. The 
brother-in-law, Mikomosis, was plowing. She yelled to her husband. He stopped to 
listen. She said, “There’s somebody behind you. I don’t think he’s going to make 
friends. He’ll only sneak up on you when you turn your back to him.” So the man 
who was plowing looked up and there was his brother-in-law. They had a neighbor 
close by with young sons. She ran over to them and told them to go for the police. They 
were away about twelve miles. The hunter went back to bush. Finally they could see 
a smoke in the spruce bluff. Then this Mikomosis, when the police arrived, took them, 
going in the lead. Here was a small tipi just the height of a man sitting. He sneaked 
up to the tipi, grabbed the gun. His brother-in-law, the hunter, said, “A good thing you 
got ahead of me. I was going to kill you too.” The man had nothing to fight with so 
the police grabbed him. They couldn’t get a word out of him as to what he had done. 


17 Fisher, 1946, p. 244; Thompson, 1929, pp. 303, 365. 

18 Thompson, 1929, pp. 53-55, 295, 296; Fisher, 1946, p. 241. 

19]. J. Honigmann, “The Causes for the Widespread Belief in the Debilitating Effects of 
Coitus,” International Journal of Sexology, § (1951), 23-25. 
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Finally they made him take them to where he had left his wife in the bush. He had 
brought a boy to where he was grabbed. This was the last one to be killed. He was 
roasting a hind leg that belonged to this boy. They came to the camp. Not a trace of 
the bodies could be found. He had a meat cache loaded with moose meat but he never 
touched any of it. He finally owned up. He had eaten them all. So they took him back 
to Edmonton and tried him. Just as he was about to be convicted he came back to his 
senses. He asked the judge why he was there. The judge told him that he had eaten up 
his family. The judge couldn’t convict him because he didn’t have his mind. He started 
to cry. “You might as well hang me because I’m going to kill lots more.” Then he told 
what had happened right from the start. The judge asked him, “How did you feel at 
the start?” He said he went on a moose hunt and on his return was close to camp 
when all he could hear were young moose, nothing but moose. That’s when it started 
on him. He had to be hung. He said, “It’s nothing for me to kill myself.” He was hung. 


Hudson heard this account from an old blind man, a “real Cree Indian,” whom 
he was looking after at the Anglican Mission in Grouard about 1905. The fre- 
quency among the Swampy and Woods Cree of the theme of an individual 
driven to consume human flesh is evidence that the idea of cannibalism consti- 
tutes a “focus””° in Cree culture. Generally speaking the Indian idea of cannibalism 
is compounded of fear and horror. 

The figure of the cannibal in Cree ideology is similar to that of the witch in 
Africa who is also believed to exist and to be driven by deeds he cannot control. 
Sometimes a person is convinced that he is a witch and responsible for village 
catastrophes. The Cree believe that cannibals do, or can, exist. In normal people 
the fear of being driven to cannibalism—perhaps through sorcery—may reach 
levels of psychotic obsession. The classical area of this specialized psychopathology 
lies between Lake Winnipeg and Labrador.’ Accounts of the so-called wittiko 
psychosis are rarely clear, apparently because no anthropologist has as yet inter- 
viewed a native affected by this malady and observers have usually had to rely on 
unaffected natives for information. The accounts generally indicate that the patient 
is seized by a craving for human flesh or a fear lest he give in to an impulse to 
eat it. Sometimes he perceives human beings in the guise of animals. Should he act 
on these impulses, the victim thinks, he will be transformed into a cannibalistic 
ogre, a wiitiko, with a heart of ice. Whether or not the last part of the syndrome 
is a common part of the psychosis, stories of these terrifying beings circulate freely 
in the Cree community. 

Father Saindon speaks of encountering a woman suffering from “Windigo” in 
the James Bay area.?* She avoided meeting with neighbors and would look at no 
one, and transformed persons around her into animals. She refused to pray, spoke 
little, could not work, ate with reluctance, and despaired of cure. Kardiner sees 
cannibalistic fantasies or obsessions related to food scarcity.?* His reasoning is 


20 Herskovits, 1948, p. 544. 

21]. M. Cooper, “The Cree Wiitiko Psychosis,” Primitive Man, 6 (1933), 20-24. 

22 E. Saindon, En missionant, essai sur les missions des Péres Oblats de Marei Immaculée 
(Ottawa, 1928), pp. 27-28; “Mental Disorders Among the James Bay Cree,” Primitive Man 6 
(1933), II. 
23 A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York, 1939), pp. 142, 220-226. 
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logical, but the Athapaskan Indians of northwestern Canada, who are equally 
familiar with starvation and acknowledge acts of cannibalism in their society, lack 
the pattern of cannibalistic psychosis encountered among the eastern Cree. Through. 
out the North the necessity of eating human flesh is regarded as a dire threat, 
especially because the victims are likely to be close relatives or children. Apparently 
the Cree took up this widespread concern and elaborated it into a subject of 
obsession, compulsion, and fancies of transformation. 

While excessive involvement with the eating of human flesh is socially normal 
among the Cree, the uncontrollable character of obsessions, compulsions, and 
related anxieties warrants our identifying these traits as psychopathological, how. 
ever well the culture explains and provides for people afflicted with the symp. 
toms.”* It is interesting that the Cree area has the reputation of being one in which 
mental illness is especially profuse.?° 


8. “How tHE SEKANI STARTED” 


There were no Sekani before, there were only Beavers. There were no Slaves in this 
country before this battle. It is hard to say how many years ago these events took place, 
My grandfather was just a boy when he heard this story from an old Beaver Indian who 
was himself a boy when it happened. The story starts at the breakup in the spring. They 
were out five days north of Fort St. John. They were going to have one last moose 
hunt before the snow went off. There were two old men [and seven married women] 
left in the camp. All the young men were out hunting moose. It would take a mana 
whole day to walk to the place where they were hunting. It was a little hill, maybe 
eight or ten miles around. They had their moose snares around the mountain. They 
made gates to go through where the snares were [they made a pass for the moose to 
run into the snare]. 

One of the young men left a wife at the camp with two little children. One was 
just a baby and one was just able to walk around. This woman had a feeling of some- 
thing about to happen. She went to the two old men to see if they might know better 
than she. These two old men said to her, “You're crazy; how would you know better 
than we?” So she went home and gathered up her little sewing. She waited till dusk 
and then as soon as dusk came she packed the biggest baby on her back and the other 
she packed in her arms. Then she went on another trail, not the one the men were on. 
Eventually this trail branched into the one that the moose hunters had gone on. She 
came back to camp on this trail with snowshoes on. So she went on another trail and 
got on the hunters’ trail again. She was fooling the enemy. Then she went on the trail 
again and waited within hearing distance of the camp. All of a sudden she heard 
screaming and crying. Then she hit the trail. She traveled all night and all of the next 
day. Just as it was getting dusk she came to the hunters. She was so excited she did 
not know what to say. The oldest man in the bunch said to her, “Take it easy.” When 
she calmed down she began to tell her story. Some of these young men were only newly 
married. They were going to jump right up but the oldest man kept telling them to go 
easy. So this woman and her husband stayed behind and the rest went right back 
to camp. 

When they got to camp there was nothing to be found there but dead people. They 


24J. J. Honigmann, “Toward a Distinction Between Psychiatric and Social Abnormality,” 
Social Forces, 31: 3 (March, 1953), 274-277. 

25 R. Landes, “The Abnormal among the Ojibwa Indians,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 33 (1938), 14-33; Saindon, 1928; Honigmann, unpubl. field notes. 
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could not find the six women nor what became of them. So they followed the tracks. 
It took them six days to Grande Prairie and there was no snow at Grande Prairie. 
They were kind of puzzled then. Finally one of the men, a young man, had a wolf 
hide over his back [representing his animal helper]. All stopped. The young man 
said, “I'll find them if you leave me alone and don’t bother a wolf if you see one.” 
He went on this wide open prairie and zigzagged along hunting for tracks. All of a 
sudden there was a wolf howl; just then he found the tracks. They followed the wolf. 
They could just see him at times. At the forks of the Smoky and Wapiti rivers the ice 
was moving. They had to wait till it kind of cleared but they had seen the enemy with- 
out themselves being seen. The enemy was across the river. So they went down to the 
river and found a place that was clear. They crossed there and could hear the enemy 
singing all night. They got there just at the break of day. The enemy was having a 
dance at the top of a high cutbank. The enemy wasn’t watching for anything at all. 
They had three women with them besides the women they had stolen, the women of 
the Beavers. So they went after them and killed all the men except one. One wouldn’t 
fight, so they turned him loose and told him to go home and to tell his tribe to bring a 
bigger bunch the next time. They went home with their wives. Some went home with 
Slave women. These Slaves were the Slave Indians who at that time inhabited the 
country to the south of Calgary.? They went back to Fort St. John. Three of the oldest 
had no wives. Their wives had been killed. So they took three Slave women. Finally 
these three families could not agree with the Beavers. They went back to the mountains 
at the head of the Siccanie River. This is where the Sekani started. 


Hudson originally heard this account in 1917 from a Cree. It is reminiscent of 
a story which Jenness recorded at Fort McLeod, in Sekani territory,”’ about a 
woman who, left in camp by moose hunters, discovers the enemies who force her 
through threats to conceal her knowledge and thus betray her people. The enemies, 
however, fail to destroy the camp and die of starvation. The Sekani are an Atha- 
paskan-speaking group located southwest of the Slave. South of the Slave live 
the Beaver. Tribal-origin stories are encountered with fair regularity among the 
Athapaskans in northwestern Canada. The concluding sentence of Hudson’s 
narrative assumes historical significance in the light of Harmon’s conjecture in 
1820 that “the people who are now called Sicaunies . . . at no distant period, 
belonged to the tribe, called Beaver Indians, who inhabit the lower part of the 
Peace River; for they differ but little from them in dialect, manners, customs, etc. 
Some misunderstanding between the Sicaunies and the rest of the tribe to which 
they formerly belonged probably drove them from place to place, up the Peace 
River, until they were, at length, obliged to cross the Rocky Mountains.”** For 
many years a band of Sekani visited Fort Nelson to trade, apparently getting along 
well with the local Slave. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


26 Direct questioning brought out the information that the Slaves referred to in this story 
came from southeast of Edmonton, In the winter they sought to steal women from the Beaver. 
Hudson was positive that they were not Sarsi although we very much suspect that precisely 
the Sarsi are indicated. 

27 Jenness, 1937, p. 20. 
8 Cited in Jenness, 1937, p. 5- 
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KNUT LIEST@L (1881-1952) 


With the sudden death of Knut Liestgl in the summer of 1952 folklore lost one 
of its most active and ablest workers. It is unfortunate in every respect that he was cut 
off just at the time when his retirement from his professorship was permitting him to 
spend all his time toward the completion of his major studies of the Norwegian 
folksongs. 

He was born in 1881 and had been connected as Docent and Professor with the 
University in Oslo since 1909. He was a disciple of Moltke Moe and wrote his thesis 
on the relation of Norwegian ballads concerning trolls to current Norwegian traditions, 
In 1914 he founded the Norsk Folkeminnesamling and was its Director until his death, 

His researches were primarily concerned with the medieval Norwegian folksongs 
in relation to those of England and Scotland and with the Icelandic family sagas. He 
strove to define the various areas of Northern folksong tradition and, among other 
things, demonstrated that the Icelandic folksongs were not, as previously thought, 
translations by learned people, but that they had come to Iceland in the Middle Ages 
in the same way that all folksongs travel from country to country. 

Liestgl was not an isolated scholar; he took an important part in the politics and 
social life of his country. Perhaps his most eminent service was that of Minister of 
Church and Education from 1933-35 and the establishment, during those years, of 
national radio broadcasting and a reform in the spelling of the language. 

His position in international folklore studies is outstanding and permanent. Even 
more important, however, is the great affection of his fellow countrymen, which was 
my privilege to see demonstrated on the occasion of the dinner given him when he 
retired from the University in November, 1951. His country and the whole world 
of folklorists will long keep his memory green. 


StitH THompson 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana > 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore has been discontinued after five 
successful years. In its place Miss Stafford has generously founded the annual 
Jo Stafford Fellowship in American Folklore, details of which will appear in 
the January-March, 1954 number. 
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NAKEDNESS IN OZARK FOLK BELIEF 


By Vance RANDOLPH 


HE OZARK HILLFOLK are not particularly moral people, but they are 

inclined to be prudish. Commonplace urban behavior shocks them some- 

times, and they are scandalized by tourists in modern bathing suits. Elderly 
mountaineers feel that exposure of the naked body, especially the female body, is 
vulgar and degrading. “Decent women wear dresses,” said one of my neighbors, 
“and them that don’t ought to stay in the whorehouses.” It is said that many 
Ozarkers have never seen their wives naked, although they live together for years 
and raise large families. Mixed bathing in the nude is practiced only by very 
low-class squatters, or newcomers from the mining camp. Respectable hillfolk are 
against it. This prejudice supplies a contrasting background for the nakedness in- 
volved in Ozark magic and folk religion. 

In the spring of 1920, when I lived in southwest Missouri, a fisherman from 
Joplin was walking through the woods just at dawn. He saw a man and a woman 
in a little field. “They was both stark naked,” he said, “chasing each other up 
and down like rabbits.” The clearing he indicated was near my home, and I 
knew the couple who lived there. They were quiet, hardworking folk. The man 
came from a good backwoods family, and the woman attended the village church. 
Such people might “cut up” a little at some drunken party, but I couldn’t imagine 
them running naked out of doors at four o'clock in the morning. I did not be- 
lieve the fisherman’s tale. Several days later I mentioned it to a friend who had 
lived in the neighborhood all his life. “Yes, I’ve heard of such doings,” he said with 
a grin. “It’s supposed to make the corn grow tall.” When I asked where people 
ever got such a notion, he said that doubtless the pioneers brought it from 
Tennessee, or Kentucky, or Virginia. “It’s just a kind of a joke,” he added, “be- 
cause nobody really believes in them things nowadays. But I'll bet that young 
fellow’s grandpappy thought it was just as true as God’s own gospel.” 

Since that time I have become intimately acquainted with the people who 
live in the Ozark country, and interviewed hundreds of old-timers. There is no 
doubt in my mind that many early settlers believed that newly cleared fields were 
benefited by some kind of nude skylarking. Many of them thought that certain 
crops grew better if the persons who sowed the seed were naked. This sort of 
thing is not widely practiced today, and most of my neighbors say that they never 
even heard of it. But I know that such tilling and planting rites were carried out, 
in isolated places, less than thirty years ago. 

There are several tales about a “wild clan” in southwest Missouri who pro- 
duced phenomenal turnips by reason of some secret magic. A very old woman said 
that before sunrise on July 25, four grown girls and one boy did the planting. 
“They all stripped off naked,” she told me. “The boy started in the middle of the 


1This seems to support certain odd findings in the famous report by Alfred C. Kinsey, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (1948), pp. 366-367. 
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patch with them four big gals a-prancin’ round him. It seems like the boy throwed 
all the seed, and the gal kept a-hollering ‘Pecker deep! Pecker deep!’ And when 
they got done, the whole bunch would roll in the dust like some kind of wild 
animals. There ain’t no sense to it,” the old woman added, “but them folks always 
raised the best turnips on the creek.” 

Once in McDonald County, Missouri, a giggling farm girl led me to the top of 
a high ridge. “I'll show you something funny,” she promised. Down in the holler 
was a clearing with a tiny cabin. After awhile we saw a man and two nude women 
romping and tumbling on the ground, in a freshly plowed garden patch. “Them 
people belong to the New Ground church, and that’s their religion,” the girl told 
me. “They’ve got beds in the house, but they think it’s better to waller in the dirt.” 
She said nothing about crops or planting. But the earth in that particular spot was 
prepared for seeding, and later in the season I saw turnips growing there. 

An old gentleman in Aurora, Missouri, told me that the early settlers had a 
ritual for sowing flax. Just before sunup the farmer and his wife appeared in 
the field, both naked. The woman walked ahead of the man, and the man did 
the sowing. They chanted or sang a rhyme with the line “Up to my ass, an’ 
higher too!”* Every few steps the man threw some of the seed against the 
woman’s buttocks. Up and down the field they went, singing and scattering seed, 
until the planting was done.’ “Then,” as my informant put it, “they just laid down 
on the ground and had a good time.” It was considered essential that no outsider 
should see the sowing or hear the song, because if that were to happen the crop 
would be a failure. 

A farmer near the Missouri-Oklahoma line was telling about the superstitions of 
some “peckerwood folks” who lived there in the early 1890's. “Soon as they got their 
bread planted, that fellow would take his wife out to the patch at midnight. He’d 
make her take off every stitch of clothes, and run around the crop three times. 
And then he would throw her right down in the dirt, and have at it till she squealed 
like a pig!” This procedure was said to protect the corn against damage from 
frost, drought, crows, and cutworms. One of the girls in this family had married 
a Cherokee, and my informant regarded the practice as part of an Indian ceremony. 
But several old Cherokees whom I interviewed said that they never heard of any 
such foolishness. 

Most farmers believe that cucumbers should be planted “when the sign’s in 
the arms,” which means that the moon is in Gemini. But many old-timers think 
that the main thing is to get the seed covered before daylight on May 1, by a 
naked man in the prime of life. It is believed that the quality of a cucumber de- 
pends upon the virility of the planter. Cucumbers grown by women, children, or 
old men never amount to much.‘ There are several vulgar jokes and stories about 
this. To say that a girl “ought to be raising cucumbers” means that she needs a 
vigorous young husband. 


2 This expression occurs in several bawdy dance-calls still remembered in southwest Missouri. 
3R. A. Musick (Fairmont, W. Va., Times, May 18, 1952) reports a related flax-sowing 
ritual from West Virginia; the woman chants, “Up to my hips”; the man responds, “And 
higher too.” 
* Vance Randolph, “Ozark Superstitions,” AF, 46 (1933), 14. 
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A man named Meece, who lived near Reeds Spring, Missouri, in the 1930's, 
used to go naked into the field sometimes. Many persons have seen him plowing, 
with his overalls hanging on a fence. But I’m not sure that this eccentricity had 
any connection with fertility rites. Mr. Meece held peculiar notions about hygiene 
and therapeutics. It may be that he was merely taking a sunbath, rather than 
attempting to “spook” the crop. 

It is said that watermelons are best planted in the dark, preferably just before 
dawn. An old gentleman in Barry County, Missouri, told me that this was because 
the pioneers preferred to be naked when they did the job.° “A man don’t want folks 
to come along the road and see him cavorting around without his britches,” said 
he. “So the old-timers used to go out before sunup, and get it over with. It don’t 
take long to plant a few hills of watermelons, and then you can come back to the 
house and put your clothes on.” 

Ginseng or sang-root is supposed to strengthen the sexual powers of aging 
men. Some say that for best results, the root should be pulled from the earth by 
a nude woman. Many persons are familiar with this theory, but I have never known 
a sang-digger to admit that he practiced it. I interviewed Cass Little, of Anderson, 
Missouri, who had a vast experience in gathering roots and herbs. “Yes, I’ve 
heard of that naked woman business,” he told me. “Maybe some of them old 
fellows did take a girl along to pull up the roots. But there ain’t nothing to it.” 

In many parts of the Ozark country there are tales of a woman “shaking her 
apron at the moon.”® It means that she wants a new dress. Some people say that if 
a young girl slips out of the house at night, stark naked, and waves her apron high 
above her head, it is a sign that she will get new clothes very shortly. She is 
supposed to repeat a magic rhyme while shaking the apron, but I have not been 
able to obtain the words. The fact of “apron shaking” is known to many hill- 
folk, however, and one often hears humorous allusions to it. 

May Stafford Hilburn, of Jefferson City, Missouri, tells of an old woman who 
“kept the witches away by running three times around the cabin, just at dusk-dark, 
shaking a white rag above her head as she ran.”* I heard the same tale in Mc- 
Donald County, Missouri, except that in my version the woman was naked, and 
she waved an apron instead of a rag. I remarked that perhaps the housewife her- 
self “talked the Devil’s language,” but my informant didn’t think so. “You got to 
fight fire with fire,” he said solemnly. 

Old residents tell of a backwoods conjure to protect a house from cyclones. 
The essential thing is for a naked adult to run toward the approaching storm with 
an open knife. The edge of the knife is supposed to “split the wind” so that it 
passes by on either side.* Otto Ernest Rayburn recalls a reputed witch who tried 
to scatter storm clouds by swinging an axe while she yelled, “I'll cut ye hyar, I'll 
split ye thar.”® There is no mention of nakedness in Rayburn’s account, however. 


5 Cf. my We Always Lie to Strangers (New York, 1951), p. 88. 

® Cf. my Ozark Superstitions (New York, 1947), p. 69. 

7 May Stafford Hilburn, “Culled from My Memory Box,” Missouri Magazine (Jefferson 
City, Mo., Dec., 1933), p. 10. 

8 Cf. Randolph, 1947, p. 33- 

® Otto Ernest Rayburn, “Crackpots and Potcrackers,” Arkansas Democrat Magazine (Little 


Rock, Ark., Aug. 22, 1948), p. 3. 
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Many of the fireside tales about witchcraft refer to nude women. According 
to one legend, a girl who wants to become a witch must strip in the graveyard 
at midnight, and hang her clothes on an infidel’s tombstone. Then she gives her 
body to a nude stranger, supposed to be the Devil’s representative. This per. 
formance is witnessed by at least two naked initiates, and is repeated on three con- 
secutive nights. An understandable reticence falls upon people who have dabbled 
in such matters. There are many tales of witches dancing naked in the fields,” 
but they differ little from stories current in other parts of the country. 

At Pineville, Missouri, I heard a woman tell of young girls who “went prancin’ 
around plumb bare” at midnight on May 1, in some forbidden ritual to identify 
their future husbands. 

It is said that a girl who urinates on her nightgown, hangs it before the fire- 
place to dry, and then goes to bed naked in a room by herself, is sure to see her 
future husband before morning. The story is that his image appears as soon as 
the nightdress is dry enough to be turned. There are many jokes about this practice, 
most of them a bit ribald.” 

Many hillfolk drive nails into peach trees. Some say that iron makes barren trees 
fruitful, or keeps the peaches from falling off before they are ripe, but others are 
evasive or noncommittal. “Them’s family matters,’ one old man growled when 
I asked why a certain peach tree was thickly studded with big old-fashioned 
nails.'* My wife, who was acquainted with the clan, made some discreet inquiries. 
She learned that the nails were put there at night, by the farmer’s buxom 
daughters. Also that each girl pulled off her nightgown before she drove a nail 
into the tree. But they wouldn’t talk about the performance, except to say that it 
was a “charm.” We never did find out what it was supposed to accomplish. 

Some people believe that it’s dangerous for women to undress near a redbud 
or Judas-tree (Cercis canadensis), especially in the spring.’* I remember two 
girls who wanted to change into their bathing suits, and walked a long way 
to avoid some redbud trees. “Do they poison you?” I asked. “No, just bring bad 
luck,” one of the girls answered. These were not illiterate farmer’s daughters. They 
came from a town of some twenty thousand population, and both of them had 
attended a college. 

Country women are advised never to expose their bodies near a blooming 
redhaw (Cretaegus), since this tree is associated with rapes and unfortunate 
pregnancies and disastrous abortions.'* I have heard similar tales about the lady’s- 
slipper (Cypripedium), which grows in the deep woods. A young girl who finds 
a stinkhorn fungus (Phallus impudicus) regards it as a good omen. Old women 
say that back in the 1870’s adolescent girls would strip off their clothes and dance 
around this plant. If a virgin touched the stinkhorn to her vulva, it was a sure sign 
that she’d get the man she wanted. 

Most Ozark children wear ‘ieavy underclothes in the wintér, and are not 
permitted to shed them until May 1. In some families, when a youngster puts off 
his flannels for the season, the parents make him run three times around the 
yard, stark naked. This is a prophylactic measure, to prevent the child from catch- 


10 Cf. Randolph, 1947, pp. 267, 274. 11 [bid., p. 177. 12 Thid., p. 39. 
18 Randolph, 1933, p. 21. 14 Cf. Randolph, 1947, pp. 262-263. 
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ing cold. A schoolmarm in Greene County, Missouri, told me that her mother 
made her do this every spring, under cover of darkness, until she was seventeen 
years old. 

Nudity sometimes plays a part in the treatment of disease, especially where it 
is believed that the illness may be caused by some supernatural spell. If a small boy 
has a fit, the parents are advised to strip him instantly and make him walk home 
stark naked. This is done sometimes even in very cold weather, when the ground 
is covered with snow. Some hillfolk say that if a child is bewitched, he should 
take off his clothes and stand around nude, while the garments are boiled in a 
kettle out of doors.!® A girl who thinks that her dress has a spell on it is supposed 
to go out naked at midnight, rinse the dress in milk and hang it on a tree, after 
which she “sleeps raw” the remainder of the night."® 

To relieve neuralgia or neuritis, especially if the pain is in the back or legs, one 
has only to walk around the room three times every morning, without a stitch on 
but the left shoe and stocking.’* Some of the older generation take this quite 
quite seriously. A federal judge told me that his wife, nearly seventy, had done it 
every morning for years. “I told Lucy she was too old to go traipsing around like 
that,” said he, “but she thinks it’s good for her sciatica.” 

Some people believe that certain medicines are most effective if the patient is 
nude. A woman near West Plains, Missouri, made her twelve-year-old daughter 
undress three times a day, and then administered a dose of eggshell tea. Eggshell 
tea is made by boiling toasted or charred eggshells in water.'* I never knew what 
was wrong with the girl, or whether the eggshell tea cured her. But I set down 
the story here, for the record. 

A possum hunter in Howell County, Missouri, told me that early one morning 
he saw two girls stark naked, cooking something in a soap kettle out of doors. 
Years later, when he became intimately acquainted with one of them, he mentioned 
the incident and asked what they were doing. The woman laughed, saying that 
she and her sister had experimented with a “mistletoe conjure.” I have myself seen 
women boiling kettles of mistletoe, but the women were fully clothed. I was told 
that they were making “love medicine,” but was unable to get any details of 
the procedure.’® 

I believe that the nakedness associated with planting, charms, witchcraft and 
medicine was always more or less secret. Many persons who have lived in the 
Ozarks for years know nothing of it. A member of the village Chamber of 
Commerce told me that “such yarns are made up by newspaper reporters.” But 
this man’s neighbors declared that his own parents had gone naked into the fields 
to plant turnips as recently as 1912. 

There is much less secrecy about the nude frolics of the New Ground Chris- 
tians, generally known as Holy Rollers. Even the civic boosters in the towns 
know that men and women sometimes undress at religious meetings. Amos 
Harlin tell of a fellow in Howell County, Missouri, who got excited at revivals and 
tore off his clothes. “At the last possible moment, with stark nakedness only 
one button away,””° somebody threw him out into the darkness. I have seen, at 
15 Cf. Randolph, 1947, pp. 119, 291. 16 Randolph, 1933, p. 21. 

17 Randolph, 1947, p. 150. 18 Tbid., p. 98. 19 Cf. Randolph, 1947, p. 167. 
20 Amos Harlin, For Here Is My Fortune (New York, 1946), pp. 70-71. 
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Holy Roller meetings, women lying on the floor with their dresses pulled up over 
their heads. Backwoods girls don’t go much for lingerie in the summertime, and 
some of them wear no underclothing at all. 

The Reverend Jim Sharp, an evangelist from Jasper County, Missouri, went 
preaching down to Oklahoma City in 1905. He and his wife Melissa, followed by 
several disciples, attracted quite a crowd because they were barefoot. Suddenly one 
of the worshippers shouted, “Take off your clothes! We shall walk naked in the 
streets!” So they all stripped and started down the avenue, shouting and singing 
hymns. Many people rushed away in alarm, but “one big fat woman kept a-lookin’ 
back,” as Sharp remembered when I interviewed him at Joplin in 1935. Finally 
the police came and led them off to jail. “We was still naked,” said Sharp, “and 
with them policemen marching beside us, it looked like the city had ordered a nude 
parade, and sent the police for a escort!”*! Sharp later called himself “Father 
Adam,” and it may have been this adventure that gave him the idea, since nudists 
were known as Adamites in those days. Jim Sharp was born and raised near the 
Missouri-Arkansas border, and knew all about the backwoods practice of “prais- 
ing God in the raw.” He was familiar with some of the planting rituals too, but 
suspected that they were allied to witchcraft or devil-worship. 

Holy Rollers sometimes gather at camp-meetings near the highways, where 
comparatively large groups dance naked in the moonlight. In 1915, near Galena, 
Missouri, a flock of these people used to do the “holy dance” in broad daylight, and 
were seen by many citizens. A villager concealed himself near the stompin’-ground, 
and made several photographs. Frank Fox, photographer at Galena, showed me 
one of these pictures. Three bearded, naked men stared straight at the camera, 
with perhaps twenty nude women in the background. The fellow who made the 
photograph said he saw “men and women acting like minks” on the ground, but 
the figures in the picture were all standing. A lady at Crane, Missouri, told me that 
the leader was a preacher named Youngblood. Later on, when the children of 
some good local families joined the “holy dance” gang, the respectable villagers 
chased Youngblood out of the county. When I lived at Galena in the 1930’s the 
congregation said they had “done give up” dancing naked. But even then it was 
common gossip that such ceremonies were still carried out in private homes, only 
three or four miles from the village. 

In 1917, near Walnut Shade, Missouri, the New Ground folk worshipped in 
two log cabins, about three hundred yards apart. They would preach and shout 
in one cabin for awhile, then all march naked and singing to the other building. 
Some local people saw as many as fifty nude men and women at one time, and 
there was little attempt at concealment. A photographer named Rutledge made 
several pictures, and copies are still to be found in the vicinity. I saw several of the 
Rutledge photographs at Forsyth, Missouri, in the 1930's. It is said that a county 
official made prints and sold them to the tourists, until somebody told him it was 
against the law. Lew Beardon, a lawyer at Branson, Missouri, gave me one of 
these photographs in 1940. It shows nine men and seven women, all nude. One 
of the women is leading a naked child, apparently about six years old. The men 
and women in this picture were all residents of the county, and I knew several of 
them personally. 


*1Cf. my Americans Who Thought They Were Gods (Girard, Kansas, 1943), pp. 15-17. 
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At several other places on White River bands of fanatics used to march about 
naked, especially in the spring, as recently as 1922. Some of them held Easter 
services, where they danced nude around big fires in the woods. I was told that 
George E. Hall, a professional photographer from Taneyville, Missouri, made 
pictures showing a naked preacher standing on a stump, while naked men and 
women rolled on the ground before him. A fellow who ran the drugstore at Reeds 
Spring displayed a large photograph of local people dancing nude on a hillside. 
A physician named Shumate, also of Reeds Spring, had several of these pictures. 
“The men was mostly old, with beards,” I was told, “but the women was all 
ages from twelve to sixty. And every one of ’em naked as a jaybird’s ass in 
whistlin’ time!” 

The respectable townspeople regarded the vagaries of the “buckbrush parsons” 
as a joke, until one of the Stockstill boys came marching into the town of Forsyth. 
He was about thirty years old, and his given name was Austin, but everybody 
called him Oss. He was stark naked, carried a Bible under his arm, and kept 
yelling, “I’m lookin’ for twelve apostles!” I asked a villager how this demonstra- 
tion was received. “Well,” said he, “most of the business men stayed in the back of 
their stores, but the womenfolks all run out to look.” A local officer hesitated. “If 
the damn fool was drunk, I’d know what to do,” said he. “But Oss ain’t drunk, 
he’s just got religion. There ain’t no law against religion.” Later on W. E. 
Freeland, editor of our weekiy newspaper, expressed a similar opinion: “A man 
started to parade around the square here in Forsyth, clad only in his religious 
beliefs and with a Bible in his hand. He was arrested as an indecent man. Well, 
he might have pleaded he was only a religious devotee.”** After Stockstill marched 
around for awhile, the sheriff locked him in the pokey. “I don’t want no bond,” said 
he. “Jesus didn’t post to bond. I’ll stay in jail, just like He done.” They turned him 
loose after a week or so, but the authorities made it clear that there must be no 
more foolishness on the streets. The New Grounders held their nude parades in 
the woods thereafter, but Oss Stockstill’s exploit is still remembered on Bear Creek. 

Such incidents are seldom mentioned nowadays, but things happen in the 
hills which are not reported by the newspapers at the county seat. Twenty-six years 
ago I thought that these colorful folkways were disappearing very rapidly, and 
predicted that most of our Ozark superstitions would soon be forgotten.”* I 
wouldn’t make such a statement today. The old planting rituals are apparently 
unknown to the younger generation, and the same is true of many household 
conjures which involve nudity. But backwoods Christians still tear off their 
clothes at Holy Roller meeting, orgies no less fantastic than those of the early 1900's. 
The ceremonies associated with witchcraft are secret, but nature worship is not 
dead, and I believe that men and women still dance naked in certain secluded 
groves. A great body of folk belief dies slowly, and some vestige of the ancient 
landmarks may be with us for a long time to come. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


22 Taney County Republican (Forsyth, Mo., Feb. 26, 1942). 
23 Vance Randolph, “Folk-Beliefs in the Ozark Mountains,” JAF, 40 (1927), 79, 93- 
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Tue McBeet Keysort System ror MecHANICALLY SorTiNnc FoLktore Data:—The 
application of punch-card systems to the classification of scholarly research material js 
not new in folklore. Professor Bertrand H. Bronson has applied the International Busi- 
ness Machine system to the classification of ballad music.! The McBee Keysort system? 
offers special advantages over the IBM and the similar Remington-Rand systems in 
that it does not require expensive sorting machines. It is successful with large projects 
involving thousands of cards and at the same time is completely adaptable to the needs 
of the individual scholar for small or temporary projects. The application of the McBee 
system to only one problem, the classification of single motif narrative material, is dis- 
cussed here, but the mechanics of the system will be sufficiently clear to enable researchers 
with quite different classification problems to evaluate the method generally. 

The McBee Keysort card is a file card of any convenient size with all four edges 
punched with a single or a double row of holes, each hole % of an inch in diameter, 
four holes to the inch. This allows either four or eight coding positions to the inch. 
One corner of the card is cut off to make it apparent, before the sorting operation is 
begun, if any card has been inverted. The single-row card will be described first as it 
illustrates better the basic mechanics of the Keysort card. The data to be coded are 
entered by punching into the card from the outside edge, to form a slot where the 
hole was before. A special punch costing about three dollars is available for slotting 
the card, but the task can be performed with a pair of scissors, though less quickly. The 
simplest sorting machine is a stylus slightly smaller in diameter than the hole; a knitting 
needle would serve the purpose, though a commercially available sorter is quite inex- 
pensive. The stylus or sorter, inserted through a hole in a group of aligned cards and 
lifted, lifts all the cards not slotted in that particular position and permits those which 
have been slotted to drop out. The number of cards which can be sorted with one 
operation is theoretically limited only by the length of the sorter; practically it amounts 
to about four inches of cards, a rate comparable to that of electronic systems like the 
IBM and Remington-Rand. The amount of data that can be sorted can be increased by 
a number of sorting needles operating simultaneously. The McBee Company manu- 
factures a manually operated sorter, briefcase size, which holds a number of needles, 
but it must be emphasized that any kind of improvised sorter will work successfully. 

The simplest way to code data into a punched card is to use a separate position or 
hole for each factor of the data. Thus, one position on the card could be used for 
literary works before 1800 and another for literary works after 1800 or five positions 
could cesignate the continental areas of the world. This, however, is uneconomical. 
For efficient use of the card the data must be reduced to a number code. For this pur- 
pose each group of five holes are numbered 7 4 2 1 0. This is known as a “field” (see 
fig. 1), and any number from o to 9g can be coded into this five position field by punch- 
ing (i. e., slotting) not more than two positions. To code the number 2, the 2 hole is 
punched; to code the number 5, the 4 and 1 holes are punched; to code 9, the 7 and 
2 holes are punched. The largest number that can be coded into any side of a card is 
therefore directly equivalent to the length of the side. Another position marked “SF” 





1B. H. Bronson, “Mechanical Help in the Study of Folk Song,” JAF, 62 (1949), 81-86. 
2T am indebted to Mr. S. Keith Garr, of the Washington, D. C., office of the McBee Com- 
pany, for information on the McBee system. 
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(“Single Figure”) is added to each field for reasons which will become apparent. If 
only one position is punched in a field, the “SF” position is also punched. Thus, two 
positions are punched for the number 3, the positions designated 2 and 1. But for the 
number 7, the position designated 7 is punched and also the “SF” position. Since no 


more than two positions are ever punched in a field, to sort for the number 3 two 
sorters are inserted to cause only those cards punched for both 2 and 1 to fall out. 


Figure 1. The number coded is ninety-four. 





But to sort for the number 7, if only the 7 position were punched, cards coded 9 (7 + 2) 
and 8 (7 + 1) would fall out also. To prevent this, the “SF” position is used; it elimi- 
nates any number used in conjunction with 7 when the operator is sorting for 7. Thus 
whenever the number to be coded can be coded by punching only one position, the 
“SF” position is also punched except that to code zero it is necessary only to punch the 
zero position as zero is not used in conjunction with any other number. 

Ordinarily it is not possible to code more than one number into a field. To code 345, 
therefore, three fields of six positions each would be necessary. Fewer positions can be 
used if the operator is content to sort half a dozen cards by hand, and with alpha- 
betical codes the number of positions can be reduced by simple expedients like a single 
position to designate one half of the alphabet and other positions to designate 1-13. 
More space can be saved, at little extra cost, by using cards with double rows of holes. 
This can eliminate the “SF” position in each field. When the “SF” position would 
ordinarily be punched, the position designating the number is punched deeper, making 


Ficure 2. The number coded is ninety-four. 
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a slot from the second row of holes to the outside of the card (see fig. 2). The number 
4 would thus be coded into the second row (indicating “SF”); the number 5 would be 
coded by punching 4 and 1 in the outer row only. In sorting for 5, the 4’s would not 
drop out because the 1 position would not be punched with the 4’s. In sorting for 4, 
the 5’s would not drop out because of the deep punch in the 4’s. 

The scheme discussed below uses a double-row card (see fig. 3) with the inner 
row eliminating the “SF” position in each field for classifying narrative materials® 
like jests, single motif folktales, numbskull stories, exempla, etc., by motif, language, 
and geographical locale. The top of the card accommodates the Thompson Motif-Index 
number beginning with the letter which is coded 1-26 (which is more letters than the 
Motif-Index currently uses but allows room for expansion). The first three positions 
are direct-coded to sort the digits, tens, and twenties of the first element of the 1-26 


3 More than half of the types given by Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson in Types of the 
Folktale (FF Communications, 25: 74, Helsinki, 1928) are single motif tales (Stith Thomp- 
son, The Folktale, New York, 1946, p. 417)- 
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group and the first 7 4 2 1 0 field is used to code the second element of the group. The 
four following fields accommodate 1-9999, which is often enough for the researcher, 
Thus it is possible to sort a Thompson number which does not involve a decimal place 
with one sorting operation. On the right-hand side of the card are three fields for the 
motif number subdivisions, the first two fields accommodating .1-.99 and the third 
field the second .1-.9. The card is coded for Motif E 501.17.5, “The Sound of the 
Wild Hunt Avoided.” The first position is punched to show that the letter is between 


Figure 3. 
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1 and g in the alphabet; in the first field the 4 and 1 are punched to give 5 (E). The 
following fields are used for the number: O is punched in the thousands field; 4 and 1 
are punched in the hundreds field; O is punched in the tens field and 1 is punched 
into the second or inside row of holes (indicating “SF”) in the digits field. (It is not 
necessary to punch O into the second row of holes because O is not used in conjunc- 
tion with another number.) A single sorting operation will thus give all cards with 
the motif “The Wild Hunt” (E 501). A second sort using the right-hand side of the 
card will give the rest of the motif. Here, in the first field 1 is punched into the second 
row of holes; in the second field 7 is punched likewise. Sorting this would give .17 
“Evading or Combatting the Wild Hunt” and the 5 (4 + 1) in the third field will 
give the full motif. It is, of course, possible to sort these two subgroups simultaneously 
(all data on the same edge of the card can be sorted in a single operation). 

On the bottom of the card is coded the language of the material. The classification 
system of George N. Trager? is used. It requires accommodation for a letter and 1-9999. 
The code for Syrian Arabic is B 4310. This is entered into the card with the same 
arrangement of fields that is used with the Motif-Index number. Finally, on the left- 
hand side of the card, the geographical locale is coded, using the classification system 
in Ralph Steele Boggs’s “Folklore Classification.”® The numbers 200-800 accommodate 


* George N. Trager, 4 Bibliographical Classification System for Linguistics and Languages 
(Washington, 1946. Reprinted from Studies in Linguistics, 3, 1945, 54-108; 4, 1946, I-50; 9, 
1951, 91-93). 

5R. S. Boggs, “Folklore Classification,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 13 (1949), 161-226. 
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the regions of the world in this scheme (the three fields will actually accommodate 
1-999). No zero is needed in the hundreds group here, because no numbers below 
hundreds are to be sorted. The number coded into the card is 470, the designation for 
the area of Transjordan. 

Most of the card area remains free for other purposes after the coded material has 
been entered into the edges of the card. On the face of the card the narrative material 
itself and all pertinent data could be reproduced in microprint from a type copy. A 
photograph could be simply pasted to the card, the McBee Keysort card itself can be 
obtained on photographic paper,® or McBee cards with windows for the inserting of one 
or two pieces of microfilm (each containing two pages of typescript) could be used.’ 
If the narrative material were short enough not to require microprint, simple shadow 
printing from a translucent typescript on a card of photographic stock might be 
employed.® For greater wordage smaller size types are available on the Vari-Typer. 

Any large scale application of mechanical sorting to scholarly materials should be 
preceded, of course, by the most rigid examination of both the soundness of the classi- 
fication systems employed and the capacity and convenience of the sorting device. A 
pilot project is usually desirable. The inevitability of the application of mechanical 
sorting suggests, also, that the inventors of classification schemes should attempt to 
keep that uniform divisional balance that lends itself successfully to number coding. 
The McBee Keysort card would seem to offer many advantages as the solution to the 
problem of mechanical aids,® and the system outlined above for narrative material is 
put forward to illustrate the method of operation rather than to suggest a solution to 
one classification problem. The McBee Keysort card can be used equally well for large 
or small projects. The scholar runs little risk of losing much time or money in trying 
out the system. The cards are inexpensive and are available in all sizes. They remain 
in the file in no particular order; there is never a refiling chore. There are no cross 
references; the researcher always has before him the original card with all the data. 
The rate of sorting is high, and the equipment is as simple as it is possible to create. 


G. L. ANDERSON 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 


®Mr. C. F. Bullard of the Industrial Photographic Division of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany advises me that photographic paper is filed and that no special problem as the result of 
curl is involved. 

7 Apparatus for this purpose is available under the trade name of “Filmsort” from the 
Graphic Microfilm Corporation, New York. 

8See Spencer C. Duty, “Reflection Copying,” Journal of Documentary Reproduction, 4 
(1941), 177-182, and How to Use Kodagraph Reproduction Materials (Rochester, n. d.), pp. 
12-13, 25-26. 

® Before setting up their own projects, most researchers should be able to investigate several 
applications of the McBee Keysort system locally. The University of Maryland, for instance, 
uses McBee cards for student class-admission slips, pay checks, and library call slips. Much 
valuable advice can be gotten from people who have set up the system to handle specific prob- 
lems, and the low initial cost of the system makes it likely to be in widespread use. 
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1952, a Brétigny-sur-Orge,” 462-465. Roger Vaillant, “Le Parler de Garanciéres, 465-466, 
Roger Vaultier, “Questionnaire sur les Traditions et Coutumes de la Cavalerie Frangais,” 
467. “Statuette D’Isis Trovée a Coulommiers,” 467. Entre Nous, 468. Notre Appel, 460. 
Bibliographie, 469-472. 

Coleccion Cultura Mexicana [Sociedad Folklorica de Mexico], 2 (1953), 5-118. “Aportaciones 
a la investigacién folklérica de México,” 5-118. 

Boletim Trimestral da Commissao Catarinense de Folclore, 4: 13-14 (Mar., 1953, 3-101. 
Editorial, 3. Nosso Folclore: Carlos da Costa Pereira, “A Arruda,” 4-6; I. Cleonice, “Um 
Casamento Hungaro . .. ,” 7-8; Joao dos Santos Areao, “A pesca no Litoral Catarinense,” 
g-10; Constantino L. de Medeiros, “Ratoeiras em Sta. Catarina,” 11-17; Jefferson Davis de 
Paula, “Térmos e Expresdes Regionais,” 18-19; O. Silveira, “Ternos de Reis e de Santo 
Amaro,” 20-22. Orando Junto a Cruz No Caminho, 23-24. Folclore Nacional: Verissimo 
de Melo, “Histéria de Amor em Quadrinhas,” 25-41; Donald Pierson, “Provérbios e outros 
ditos comuns em Cruz das Almas,” 42-46; Adao Carrazzoni, “Depois Tu Pta!” 47-49; 
Tassilo Orpheu Spalding, “Adivinhas da Antiguidade,” 50-54; Walter Spalding, “Quando 
as Flores Falavam,” 55-61. Folclore de Outras Terras: Fernando de Castro Pires de Lima, 
“Musica Popular Inglésa,” 62-71; Felix Coluccio, “Folklore Del Gato,” 72-75; Castillo 
de Lucas, “Los Ex-Libris y el Folklore,” 76-80. Colaboracao Especial: Wilhelm Giese, 
“Regionalismo e Tradica Psicolégicao na Musica Moderna da Franga,” 81-89. O Que 
Dizem de Nés, 90-91. Noticidrio, 92-101. Suplemento, 1-28 [a supplemental volume, index 
to Vol. I]. 

Folk-Lore, 63: 4 (Dec., 1952), 193-256. Mrs. Gutch, “Saint Martha and the Dragon,” 193- 
203. Mary Danielli, “The Geomancer in China, with Some Reference to Geomancy as Ob- 
served in Madagascar,” 204-226. Collectanea: M. A. Murray, “A Male Witch and His 
Familiar,” 227; “The Singing Street,” 227-231; E. Ettlinger, “A Breton Tradition,” 231- 
236; “Folk Life and Traditions,” 236-238. Correspondence, 238-241. Reviews, 241-246. 
Folklore Notes and Museum News, 246-254. Periodicals and Pamphlets Received, 254- 
256. Minutes of Meeting, June 18, 1952, 256. 

Folk-Lore, 64: 1 (Mar., 1953), 257-320. Lord Raglan, “Patterns in the Ritual of Coronations 
and Royal Funerals,” 257-270. L. V. Grinsell, “Early Funerary Superstitions in Britain,” 
271-281. H. N. Gibson, “Status of the Offspring of the Human-Fairy Marriage,” 282-285. 
Collectanea: L. F. Newman and E. M. Wilson, “Folk-Lore Survivals in the Southern Lake 
Counties and in Essex: A Comparison and Contrast,” 286-299; G. Fey, “Five Cornish 
Legends,” 299-301; “Folk Life and Traditions,” 301-302. Correspondence, 303-305. Re- 
views, 305-313. Review of Periodical Literature, 313-314. Books, Periodicals and Pamphlets 
Received, 314-315. Folklore Notes and Museum News, 315-319. Minutes of Meetings, Oct. 
22, 1952; Nov. 19, 1952; Dec. 17, 1952; Jan. 21, 1953, 319-320. 

Il Tesaur, 4: 1-3 (Jan—June, 1952), 1-16. Vittorio Santoli, “ ‘Popolare’ e ‘Primitivo,’” 1-3. 
Aurelio Roncaglia, “Il mito delle ‘origini popolari’ e la scoperta di tradizioni medievali 
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popolaresche,” 3-6. Giuseppe Vidossi, “Meglio impiccato che male ammogliato,” 6-7. Carlo 
Salvioni, “Note etimologiche ladine—Srie III (a cura di Clemente Merlo),” 7-9. C. M., 
“Ancora dell’ant. ital. ‘adonare,’” 9. Giuseppe Francescato, “Sui problemi del bilinguismo 
nel Friuli,” 9-11. Giovanni B. Corgnali, “Spessét e Barét—Campoformido—Porcia,” 11- 
14. Pubblicazioni, 14-16. 

The Illinois Folklore Society Newsletter, 1: 1 (Mar., 1953), 1-2. Editorial, 1. Annual Meet- 
ing, 1. Other Meetings in 1952, 1. Julia Jonah Neely, 2. Miscellaneous Items, 2. Member- 
ship, 2. 

Journal of American Folklore, 66: 259 (Jan.—Mar., 1953), 1-94. Samuel P. Bayard, “The 
Materials of Folklore,” 1-17. Lillian Hino, “Twenty Japanese Proverbs,” 18. Richard M. 
Dorson, “Collecting in County Kerry,” 19-42. Martha W. Beckwith [MS. edited by Con- 
stance Varney Ring, Samuel P. Bayard, and Tristram P. Coffin], “Mid-Hudson Song and 
Verse,” 43-68. Notes & Queries: D. H. Hymes, “Two Wasco Motifs,” 69-70; Stanley A. 
Fishler, “A Navaho Version of the ‘Bear’s Son’ Folktale,” 70-74; Albert B. Friedman, “A 
New Version of ‘Musselburgh Field,’” 74-77; Lillian Hino, “A Japanese Song to Control 
the Weather,” 77. Folklore News, 78. W. Edson Richmond, “Folklore in Periodical Litera- 
ture,” 79-86. Reviews, 87-93. Publications Received, 94. 

Journal of American Folklore, 66: 260 (Apr—June, 1953), 95-108. Lucile Hoerr Charles, 
“Drama in Shaman Exorcism,” 95-122. Horace P. Beck, “The Riddle of ‘The Flying 
Cloud,” 123-133. Austin E, Fife, “A Utah Parallel of Logan’s Speech,” 134. William J. 
Wallace, “The Role of Humor in the Hupa Indian Tribe,” 135-141. Frank Goodwyn, 
“Another Mexican Version of the ‘Bear’s Son’ Folktale,” 143-154. Martha Champion Randle, 
“A Shoshone Hand Game Gambling Song,” 155-159. Folklore News, 160. Bruno Nettl, 
“Observations on Meaningless Peyote Song Texts,” 161-164. W. Edson Richmond, “Folk- 
lore in Periodical Literature,” 165-172. Reviews, 173-187. Publications Received, 188. 

Journal of the International Folk Music Council, 5 (1953), iii/1-96. Editorial, 1. Members 
of the Fifth Conference of the International Folk Music Council, 2-5. Conference Time- 
Table, 5-6. Ralph Vaughan Williams, “Opening Session Address,” 7-8. General Report, 
9-35. A. M. Jones, “Folk Music in Africa,” 36-40. Charles Seeger, “Folk Music in the 
Schools of a Highly Industrialized Society,” 40-44. Renato Almeida, “Le Folklore et 
L’Enseignement de la Musique au Bresil,” 44-47. Vige Langevin, “L’Enseignement, en 
France, de la Musique et de la Danse Populaires Frangaises,” 47-48. Douglas Kennedy, 
“The Educational Element in Folk Music and Dance,” 48-50. M. Mansooruddin, “Folk 
Songs in East Pakistan,” 51. Sir John Maud, “Address,” 51-52. Frank Howes, “The 
Influence of Folk Music on Modern English Composition,” 52-54. Roger Pinon, “La 
Chanson Folklorique comme Introduction a la Poesie etrangere,” 55-57. Arnold Baké, 
“The Impact of Western Music on the Indian Musical System,” 57-60. Bertrand H. Bron- 
son, “Good and Bad in British-American Folk Song,” 60-64. Genjiro Masu, “The Place 
of Folk Music in the Cultural Life of the Present Day in Japan,” 64-65. Notes and News, 
65-67. Publications Received, 68-96 

Lud [Organe de la Société Polonaise D’Ethnologie], 39 (1952), 1-806. [The materials in Lud 
are written in Polish or Russian; however, English summaries of each article are given in 
pages 715-740, and it is from these that I have taken the titles.) Eugeniusz Frankowski, 
“Soviet Ethnography,” 1-42. S. P. Tolstow, “Lenin and the Problems of Ethnography,” 
[reworked by T. Zofia Malewska], 43-64. S. A. Tokarew, “The Problem of Ethnogeny 
in Ethnography,” 65-101. Kazimierz Dobrowolski, “The Clash of Cultures, 102-109. Jan 
Czekanowski, “Notes on the History of the Cart and Harness,” 110-132. Ryszard Horna, 
“Folklore Juridique,” 133-147. Leon Halban, “The Importance of Legal Customs and 
Their Investigation,” 148-180. Andrzej Waligérski, “Agricultural Knowledge of the Luo 
of Kenya,” 181-227. Gerard Ciolek, “The Influence of Geography upon the Type of Rural 
Settlement and Housing in Poland,” 228-252. Stefan Nosek, “The Development of Human 
Shelter on Polish Territories,” 253-290. Tadeusz Seweryn, “Ethnographic Iconography,” 
291-354. Adam Chetnik, “Amber Art and Craft on the River Narew,” 351-415. Recenzje 
I Sprawozdania |Book and Periodical Reviews|, 416-443. Muzea [Musez:m Notes|, 444- 
519. Kronika [Current Events], 520-629. List of Books Purchased in 1949, 630-668. List of 
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Books Purchased in 1950, 669-689. Russian Summaries, 690-714. English Summaries, 715- 
740. Indices and Lists, 741-806. 

Midwest Folklore, 3: 1 (Spring, 1953), 5-72. Bruce R. Buckley, “ ‘Uncle’ Ira Cephas—A 
Negro Folk Singer in Ohio,” 5-18. Tristram P, Coffin, “The State of Folklore and the 
State of Ohio,” 19-27. V. J. Throgmartin, “The Ship I Love,” 27-28. Richard H. Dillon, 
“The Great Ohio Wolf Hunt,” 29-34. Mary O. Eddy, “Twenty Folk Hymns,” 35~45, 
Bruce R. Buckley, “Archive of Ohio Folklore,” 45-46. Anne Grimes, “Possible Relationship 
between ‘Jump Jim Crow’ and Shaker Songs,” 47-57. Rooks Received, 58. Book Reviews, 
59-70. Editor’s Page, 71-72. 

Names, 1: 1 (Mar., 1953), 1-71. M. S. Beeler, “America—The Story of a Name,” 1-14. 
Marshall Smelser, “Poets and Place Names,” 15-19. Robert L. Ramsay, “Irish Pioneer 
Onomatologists,” 20-29. Demetrius J. Georgacas, “Slavic Names on Cyprus,” 30-31. 
Aileen E. Bonestell, “Bacteriological Nomenclature,” 32-34. David Allen Stein, “Los 
Angeles: A Noble Fight Nobly Lost,” 35-38. Carl M. Weisman, “Brooklyn from Breukelen 
and Bruijkleen,” 39-40. Erwin G. Gudde, “Names and Trains,” 41-47. Names in Brief, 
48-51. News, Comments, and Queries, 52-56. Book Reviews, 57-67. ANS Notes, 68-71. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, 9: 1 (Spring, 1953), 1-80. Editor’s Page, 2. President’s Page, 
3-4. C. Eleanor Hall, “Joe Call, The Lewis Giant,” 5-27. Alvin W. Schillinger, “Hell’s 
Bells and Panther Tracks: Lore of Western Sullivan County,” 28-39. George McGill Hayes, 
“Tales from the Bristol Hills,” 40-46. Israel Kaplan, “A John Brown Ballad,” 47-50. Mil- 
dred R. Larson, “The Vanishing Hitch-Hiker Again,” 51-52. Nathaniel R. Howell, “Uncle 
Bill Hallock’s Yarn,” 53-54. [Harold W. Thompson], “Folklore in the Schools: Additional 
List of Theses, Albany and Cornell,” 55-56. Mrs. Marjorie L. Porter, “Archives: The 
Porter North-Country Collection of Lore and Ballads,” 56-58. Edwin E. Koch, “G. I. Lore: 
Lore of the Fifteenth Air Force,” 59-70. B. A. Botkin and William G. Tyrrell, “Upstate, 
Downstate—Folklore News and Notes,” 71-80. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, 9: 2 (Summer, 1953), 82-160. F[rank] M. W[arner], Presi- 
dent's Page, 82. Editor’s Page, 83-84. Donnal V. Smith, “ ‘Pants’ Lawrence of the Adiron- 
dacks,” 85-93. Otis F. Curtis, Jr., “The Curtis Collection of Songs, I,” 94-103. M. Jagen- 
dorf, “Stories: Origins and Informants,” 104-108. Mrs. Priscilla Miller Nichols, “Greek Lore 
from Syracuse, N.Y.,” 109-117. Margaret DeLong, “ ‘Churching’: Troubled Times in 
Trumansburg,” 118-122. Flora H. Dann, “The Horse-Car Poetry,” 123-127. Alice Cross- 
grove, “Bear Swamp,” 127-129. Raven I. McDavid, Jr., “A Southern Version of the Dream 
Contest,” 129-132. Marion C. Thompson, “Folklore in the Schools: Collecting in Cort- 
land,” 133-141. [Harold W. Thompson], “Epitaphs: Inscriptions Collected by a Cornell 
Class,” 142-152. B. A. Botkin and William G. Tyrell, “Upstate, Downstate,” 153-160. 

Norsk Folkeminnelag, 71: 3 (1953), 7-131. Edvard Grimstad, “Etter Gamalt: Folkeminne fra 
Gudbrandsdalen,” 7-131. 

Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, 7: 1-2 (1953), 1-84. Leopold Kretzenbacher, 
“‘Bauernhochzeit’ und ‘Knappentanz’: Zur Kulturgeschichte der ‘Volkskundlichen Fests- 
piele’ in Steiermark,” 1-15. Fritz Posch, “Die soziale und wirtschaftliche Lage der west- 
steirischen Bauern um 1750,” 16-23. Karl Haiding, “Trager der Volkserzahlungen in 
unseren Tagen,” 24-36. Karl Stoffelmayer, “Das Obermurtaler Faschingrennen,” 37-45. 
Franz Holler, “Eine siidoststeirische Bauernhochzeit,” 46-50. Leopold Kretzenbacher, 
“Ein steirischer Beleg zum ‘Vogel Selbsterkenntnis,’” 51-52. Ernst Schneider, “Von der 
Krafft und Tugend des edlen Drachen-Blut-Steins,” 53-54. Ernst Preuschen, “Symbolische 
Kreuzigung im Bergmannsbrauch,” 55. Chronik der Volkskunde, 56-63. Literatur der 
Volkskunde, 64-84. 

Promenade, 8: 7 ({Dec.], 1952), 2-8. American Square Dance Group News, 2. Margot [Mayo], 
“Kentucky Talk,” 2. “List of Folksong Books,” 3-4. “Folk Music on the Radio,” 4. “List 
of Folksong Records,” 5. “The Saratoga,” [description and calls for a square dance], 5-7. 
Margot [Mayo], “The Poor Pilgrim of Sorrow,” 8. 

Publication of the American Dialect Society, 18 (Nov., 1952), 3-52. Robert L. Ramsey, “The 
Place Names of Boone County, Missouri,” 3-52. 

Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, 8: 3 (1952), 387-559. Luis da Camara 
Cascudo, “Com Don Quijote no folclore do Brasil,” 387-406. José Ramén y Fernandez 
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Oxea, “Amuletos lunares en Caceres,” 407-424. Luis L. Cortés y Vazquez, “Ganadereria y 
pastoreo en Berrocal de Huebra (Salamanca),” 425-464. Robert Wallace Thompson, “Ocho 
apodos en el Alto Aragén,” 465-470. Victor Lis Quibén, “El conjuro de la tronada en 
Galicia,” 471-493. Gervasio Manrique, “San Pedro Manrique. Cultura popular pastoril,” 
494-525. Luis L. Cortés y Vazquez, “Medicina popular riberefia y dos conjuros de San 
Martin de Castaneda,” 526-537. Notas de Libros, 528-556. Revista de Revistas, 557-559. 

Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, 8: 4 (1952), 563-751. Luis L. Cortés y 
Vazquez, “Ganaderia y pastoreo en Berrocal de Huebra (Salamanca) [cont.],” 563-595. 
Fermin Bouza-Brey, “Nuevos nombres de la ‘Mantis reliosa’ en Galicia,” 596-599. Jesus 
Taboada, “La noche de San Juan en Galicia, 600-632. P. Martin Brugarola, “Las fiestas 
sexenales de Santa Maria de Vallivana,” 677-685. P. José Linares Palma, “Villanicicos 
para las misas de Aguinaldo y Nochebuena de Juviles (Las Alpujarras),” 686-700, Notas 
de Libros, 701-710. Revista de Revistas, 711-713. Noticias, 714-718. Bibliografia (1952), 
719-751, [Either the pages were misnumbered or the copy of this journal which I was 
able to see lacked a signature which included pages 633-676. | 

Revista Musical Chilena, 8: 42 (Dec., 1952), 4-200. “A Los Lectores,” 4. Editorial, 5-10. Vicente 
Salas Viu, “Las Obras para Orquesta,” 11-42. Alfonso Letelier, “Las Composiciones 
Corales,” 43-61. Juran Orrego Salas, “Los Cuartetos de Cuerdas,” 62-89. René Amengual, 
“El sentido dramatico de Santa Cruz en sus obras para piano,” 90-119. Gustavo Becerra, 
“Los ‘Lieder’ de Santa Cruz,” 120-127. Datos Biograficos, 128-136. “Lista Completa de 
Las Obras de Domingo Santa Cruz,” 137-143. “Opinan sobre Domingo Santa Cruz W.,” 
144-167. Conciertos, 168-192. Revista de Revistas, 193-200. 

Schweizer Volkskunde, 43: 1-2 (1953), 1-24. Ernst Baumann, “An unserere Mitglieder,” 
1. Fridolin Bockle, “Festliches Brauchtum im alten Glarus,” 1-9. Martin Baumgartner-Marti, 
“Volkskundliches aus dem Sernftal,” 9-17. Hans Triimpy, “Kritik am Aberglauben in 
einem alten Luzerner Calender,” 17-20. Jahresbericht und Jahresrechnung, 1952, 21-24. 

Schweizer Volkskunde, 43: 3-4 (1953), 25-84. Fritz Gysin, “Schweizerisches Landesmuseum 
und Schweizerisches Museum fiir Volkskunde,” 25-26. Ernst Baumann, “Schweizerische 
Gesellschaft und Schweizerisches Institut fiir Volkskunde und das Schweizerische Museum 
fiir Volkskunde,” 26-28. Richard Weiss, “Vom Sinn der Heimatmuseen,” 28-30. Alfred 
Buhler, “Das Schweizerische Museum fiir Volkskunde und das Museum fiir Volkerkunde 
in Basel,” 30-35. Robert Wildhaber, “Die Neuaufstellung des Schweizerischen Museums fur 
Folkskunde in. Basel,” 35-64. Robert Wildhaber, “Liste der Volksundlichen, frithgeschicht- 
lichen und geschichtlichen Museen und Sammlungen der Schweiz,” 68-83. Bécherbes- 
prechungen, 83-84. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, 16: 4 (Dec., 1952), 207-267. Harold E. Briggs, “Folklore of 
Southern Illinois,” 207-217. Leah Rachel Clara Yofhe, “The Feast of Purim, The Golden 
Bough, and the Crucifixion,” 218-222. R. H. Bowers, “The Middle-English ‘Obey Your 
King and Lord,’” 223-226. Raymond R. MacCurdy, Jr., “Spanish Folklore from St. 
Bernard Paris, Louisiana: Part III, Folktales,” 227-250. R. H. Llewellyn, “ ‘The Wright's 
Chaste Wife’ Disinterred,” 251-254.:Thomas B. Stroup, “Three Biblical Riddles from 
North Carolina,” 255-256. Branford P. Millar, “Recent Literature of Ballads and Songs,” 
257-265. Book Reviews, 266-267. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 19: 1, part 1 (Mar., 1953), 1-26. Marie Campbell, “Folk 
Remedies from South Georgia,” 1-4. Donald Davidson, “/n Memoriam: George Pullen 
Jackson,” 4. George W. Boswell, “An Analysis of Text-Controlled Tune Variations in “The 
Boston Burglar,’” 5-10. Gordon R. Wood, “Dialect Collectors Need the Help of Folk- 
lorists,” 11-12. James H. Penrod, “Military and Civil Titles in the Old Southwestern 
Yarns,” 13-19. News and Reviews, 20-26. part 2, Supplement (Mar., 1953), 1-8. Melba 
Marion, “Index to Volumes XV—XVIII (1949-1952),” 1-8. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 19: 2 (June, 1953), 27-48. Harold Benjamin, “Case Study 
in Folk-Song Making,” 27-30. Ruth Ann Musick, “Murderers and Cut-Throats in Song,” 
31-26. E. G. Rogers, “Some East Tennessee Figurative Exaggerations,” 36-40. Mildred 
Hatcher, “The Influences of Geography on North American Folklore,” 40-42. News and 
Reviews, 43-48. 

Volkskunde, 11: 4 (1952), 201-248. L. C. Michiels, “Een cabalistico-labyrintisch Jaarschrift,” 
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201-203. J. Pieters, “Het Uitgaan met de Beer in het Dendermondse,” 204-215. Pr. Jans- 
sens, “In en Rond een Wase Blokstal,” 216-227. W. R. De Haan, “Een nieuw fries Sagen- 
boek,” 228-230. In Memoriam: Jan de Schuyter, 231-232. Kroniek, 233-234. Kleine Mededel 
lingen, 235-237. Boekbesprekingen, 238-245. Tijdschriftenschouw, 246-248. 

West Virginia Folklore, 3: 1 (Fall, 1952), 1-16. Announcements and Notes, 1. Walter R. 
Barnes, “The Greedy Old Fat Man,” 2-3. Ghost Stories: Roy A. West, “The Phantom 
Hog,” 3-6; “Stories of Headless Horsemen,” 6-7; “Student Stories of Ghosts,” 7-9. “Love 
Songs of English Origin,” 10-14. Roy A. West, “West Virginia Place Names,” 15-16, 

West Virginia Folklore, 3: 2 (Winter, 1952), 17-36. Announcements and Notes, 17. Ballads 
and Folksongs: “Lord Batesman (Young Beichan, Child 53),” 18-19; “It Rained a Mist 
(Child 155),” 20-21; “The Farmer’s Curst Wife (Child 278),” 21; “The Gypsy Daisy 
(Child 200), 21. “Songs of the Civil War,” 22-23; “Love Songs,” 24; “Songs of Disasters,” 
25; “Songs of Murderers,” 26-27; “Songs from the Days of the Old Singing School,” 28, 
“European Folktales in West Virginia,” 29-30. Roy A. West, “Big Vegetable Stories,” 31- 
33- “Old Will” [copy of the will of Richard Tennant, born 1774, died 1822], 34. “Super- 
stitions,” 35. [Ruth Ann Musick], “Editorial Note,” 36. 

Western Folklore, 12: 1 (Jan., 1953), iii/1-75. Vardis Fisher, “The Novelist and His Back- 
ground,” 1-8. Robert F. Scott, “Prairie Fires and Fire Fighting,” 9-13. Brian Sutton-Smith, 
“The Game Rhymes of New Zealand Children,” 14-24. Richard E. Klinck, “Desert Treas- 
ure,” 25-29. “A Handful of Superstitions of 1833,” 29. “California Cookery,” 29. B. J. 
Whiting, “Tilley’s Dictionary of Proverbs,” 30-43. Names and Places: G. P. V. Akrigg, 
“British Columbia Place Names,” 44-49. Notes and Queries, 50-52. Folklore in the News, 
53-54. Folklore and Folklorists, 55-56. Reviews of Books, 57-74. Books Received, 75. 

Western Folklore, 12: 2 (Apr., 1953), iv/77-152. Haldeen Braddy, “Pancho Villa’s Hidden 
Loot,” 77-84. “The Bird of Death,” 84. Gwladys Hughes Simon, “Beliefs and Customs 
Reported by Students at Tokyo American School,” 85-93. Eddie W. Wilson, “The Onion 
in Folk Belief,” 94-104. B. J. Whiting, “Tilley’s Dictionary of Proverbs: Part II,” 105-113. 
Horace Reynolds, “A Nest of Unnoticed Americanisms,” 114-118. George D. Hendricks, 
“Misconceptions Concerning Western Wild Animals,” 119-127. “Crockettiana,” 127. “One 
Good Turn,” 127. Names and Places: “The American Name Society,” 128-129; Katherine 
Karpenstein, “California Place Name Records,” 129-132; Robert V. Hine, “The Naming of 
California’s Utopias,” 132-135. Notes and Queries, 136-137. Folklore in the News, 138- 
140. Folklore and Folklorists, 141. Reviews of Books, 142-151. Books Received, 151-152. 

Yeda-Am [Journal of the Folklore Society in Israel; the articles are in Hebrew; their titles 
have been translated by Dov Neuman], 1o (Apr., 1953), 59-142. N. Slouschshe, “History 
and Folklore in the Old Testament,” 59-64. Y. Nacht, “The Nut in Jewish Folklore,” 65- 
67. Y. T. Lewinski, “Water for Blood: Folk Remedies for Blood Staunching,” 68-70. 
Y. L. Avida, “Incantations and Divinations from the Djerba Island,” 71-73. M. Azuz, 
“Customs of Mystic Moslem Sects in Gallipoli.” 80-81. A. Pritzker, “Circumcision Cus- 
toms,” 87-89. Y. Pinhasi, “Feast-of-Lights Customs in Bukhara,” 92-93. S. Einhorn, “45 
Yiddish Proverbs,” 105-106. D. Persky and S. Tudor, “The Folktales of King Solomon 
and the Magic Ring,” 107-109. Sedan D., “A Yiddish [Miinchausen] Folktale of a Rabbi 
and His Wife,” 111-112. F. Gugenheim-Gruenberg, “Jewish Versions of the ‘Ryti Rossli’ 
Swiss Children’s Song,” 122. R. Almadiv, “Words and Music of Three Folksongs from 
Aden, Baghdad and Yemen,” 122-127. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 

Apvam, Anpré, “Le costume dans quelques tribus de |’Anti-Atlas,” Hespéris, 39: 3-4 (1952), 
499-505. 

Apicarp pes Gautrigs, JEAN, “Etudes de toponymie normannique: II, Les Caudecote,” Etudes 
Germanique, 8: 1 (Jan.—Mar., 1953), 1-3. 

AEBISCHER, P., “Les trois mentions plus anciennes du couple ‘Roland et Olivier,” Revue 
Belge de Philologie et D’Histoire, 30: 3-4 (1952), 657-675. 

AuFENANGER, H., “Drei Mythen von den Gende in Zentral-Neuguinea,” Anthropos, 48: 1-2 
(1953), 287-289. 
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Bat, W., “Le temps et ses divisions, l’année traditionnelle et les phénoménes climatériques dans 
le parler de Jamioulx,” Les Dialectes Belgo-Romans, 9: 1 (1952), 5-31- 

BaLanpiER, GeorcEs, “De |’Amérique indienne a |’Amérique latine,” Cahiers du Sud, 36: 316 
(1952), 365-369. 

Bayer, Mrs. Russeit, “Washday Lore,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 5: 1 (May, 1953), 6-7; 


15. 
Beck, Horace P., “Tales of the Banks Fishermen,” The American Neptune, 13 (Apr., 1953), 
125-130. 


BercerR, Y., “Restraint on Marriages during the Omer-Days,” Conservative Judaism, 8: 3 
(1952), 16-22 [sources of Jewish customs observed during the Passover-Pentacost period]. 

BerGMAN, Y., Jewish Folklore (Jerusalem, 1953), 267 [in Hebrew]. 

BERNHARDT, Ciara, “Pennsylvania German Folklore to the Fore,” Ontario History, 45: (Win- 
ter, 1953), 45-46 [a Pennsylvania-German colony in Ontario, Can.]. 

Brown, Donatp N., “The Ghost Dance Religion among the Oklahoma Cheyenne,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, 30 (Winter, 1952-53), 408-416. 

Brown, STERLING, “Negro Folk Expression: Spirituals, Seculars, Ballads and Work Songs,” 
Phylon, 14: 1 (1953), 45-61. 

Brown, Ursura, “A Note on the Manuscripts of Sturlunga Saga,” Acta Philologica Scand1- 
navica, 22: 1 (1952), 33-40. 

Buck, Witu1aM J., “Hunting Elbedritches,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 12 (Feb. 15, 
1953), 2. 

Cacnoto, C., “Kikuyu Tales (Part III),” African Studies, 12: 1 (Mar., 1953), 10-21. 

CarroLL, BENJAMIN H., Jr., “On the Lineage of the Walther Legend,” Germanic Review, 28: 1 
(Feb., 1953), 34-41. 

Carson, Cuarves, “Witch of Pokeberry Mountain,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, 36 (Spring, 
1953), 19-21. 

CasyANepA y Axcover, ViceNnTE, “Las Costumbres espafiolas segun Los Manuales de la Vida 
Hogarena,” Bibliofilia, 7 (1953), 2-40. 

Cuarranya, K., “Young India’s Arts and Crafts,” School Arts, 52 (Jan., 1953), 164-167. 

Cuase, Greet, “Folklorismo y Arte Musical,” Ipna [Peru], 18 (Jan—Apr., 1952), 22-28. 

Cuase, Ricnarp, “The Hindman Pageant,” Mountain Life and Work, 28: 2 (Summer, 1952), 
19. 

CurIsTIANSEN, Reipar Tu., “Ecstasy and Arctic Religion,” Liber Saeculario in Honorem J]. 
Ovigstadii [Studia Septentrionalia| 4 (1953), 19-92. 

Crark, New M., “The Tales They Tell about Burros!” Saturday Evening Post (Dec. 18,1952), 
34-35 [a few tall tales]. 

CoLeMaNn, Poucner, “The Liars’ Club Could Hit a Mother Lode of Lies at Churchill Downs— 
and That’s the Truth, Suh,” Louisville Courier-Journal (Apr. 25, 1953), sec. I, p. 7. 

Cooperman, H., “The Folk Pattern of Yiddish Literature,” Judaism, 1: 4 (Oct., 1952), 353- 


360. 
Cossio pet Pomar, Fe.ipe, “E] arte popular en el Pert,” Cuadernos Americanos, 69: 3 (May- 
June, 1953), 232-242. 


CreicHToN, HELEN, “The Songs of Nathan Hatt,” Dalhousie Review, 32 (Winter, 1953), 59- 
66 [texts of “Twa Brothers,” “Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight,” “Billy the Weaver,” and 
“Willie O”). 

Croon, J. H., “The Cult of Sul-Minerva at Bath,” Antiquity, 27: 106 (June, 1953), 79-83. 

Crowroot, G. M., “Folktales of Artas,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 84 (1952), 15-22 
[recorded in Southern Palestine]. 

Da Sirva Pereira, “Fafe. Contribucao para o estudo da linguagem, etnografia e folclore do 
concelho (concl.),” Revista Portuguesa de Filologia, 5: 1-2 (1952), 89-187. 

De Hoyos Sancuo, Nieveo, “El arte popular en la ‘Exposicion de arte mexicano de Paris,’ 
Revista de Indias, 12: 48 (Apr.—June, 1952), 351-361. 

pEs Prés, F. TurtnNNE, “The Origin of the Fox,” Midwest Journal, 5 (Winter, 1952-53), 55- 
59 [a Cherokee tale]. 

“The Devil Wears a Red Cap,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, 35 (Winter, 1953), 19-20. 
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“The Devil’s Lane,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, 35 (Winter, 1953), 33-34- 

Dierrensacn, Victor C., “A Witch and Her Dog,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 14 
(Apr., 1953), 2; “Dutch Butchering Lore,” 4: 10 (Jan. 15, 1953), 5, 12; “Fairies and 
Fastnachts,” 4: 12 (Feb. 15, 1953), 3; “Of Plows and Plowing,” 5: 1 (May, 1953), 10-11; 
“Winter on the Farm,” 4: 13 (Mar. 15, 1953), 2-3. 

“The Dogwood Legend,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, 36 (Spring, 1953), 22. 

“Dutch Heinrich’s Gypsy Tale,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 14 (Apr., 1953), 9-10. 

Durtuuit, Georces, “Costumes et Coutumes,” Les Lettres Nouvelles 1: 1 (Mar., 1953), 7-30, 

EMSHEIMER, Ernst, “The Music of the Lapps,” The American-Scandinavian Review, 41: 1 
(Spring, 1953), 39-44. 

“Examples of American Folk Art, Detroit Institute of Arts,” Hobbies, 58 (May, 1953), 78. 

Fituiozat, JEAN, “Pronostics médicaux akkadiens, grecs et indiens,” Journal Asiatique, 240: 3 
(1952), 299-321. 

Foster, Georce M., “What is Folk Culture,” American Anthropologist, 55: 2 (Apr.June, 
1953), 159-173. 

Foutet, A., “La chanson de croisade reproduite par Pierre Desrey,” Bibliotheque D’Human. 
isme et Renaissance, 15 (1953), 68-70. 

Gaster, T. H., “Cual es el significado del Bar-Mitzva,” Davar, 40 (1952), 56-67 [significance 
of the Jewish coming of age ceremony and its customs]. 

Gisss, A., “Profile: Mary Gadd of the Country Dance Society of America,” New Yorker, 28 
(Feb. 7, 1953), 36-38. 

Gray, Fiorence, “Folk Dancing in Letcher County,” Mountain Life and Work, 29: 1 (Nov. 
I, 1953), 26-27. 

GrunwaLp, M., “Water of Life,” Yeda-Am, 9 (Tel-Aviv, 1952), 1-2 [Motif E80 in Jewish 
Folklore; in Hebrew]. 

Gutaery, S. U., “Beliny and Songs of Southern Liberia,” (Novosibirsk, 1952), 334 [reviewed 
by R. Lipsec in Sovetskaya Etnografia, 1 (1953), 204-208; in Russian]. 

Haavio, Martti, “Etana-mytti Suomessa,” Kirjallisuudentutkijain Seuran Vuostkirja |An- 
nuaire des Historiens de la Littérature|, 12 (Apr. 24, 1952), 47-57 [a French summary, 
“Le mythe d’Etana en Finlande,” is printed on pp. 266-267 of this volume which has as 
its particular title Syddnpiiva: Juhlakirja Aarne Anttilalle. The articles themselves are 
in Finnish]. 

Harkin, Francois, “Un émule d’Orphée: La légende grecque inédite de S. Zosime, martyr 
d’Anazarbe en Cilicie,” Analecta Bollandiana, 70: 3-4 (1952), 249-261. 

Hattsonen, Suro, “Serbialainen kansanrunous Suomessa,” Kirjallisundentutkijain Seuran 
Vuostkirja | Annuaire dese Historiens de la Littérature|, 12 (Apr. 24, 1952), 57-67 [a French 
summary, “La poésie populaire serbe en Finlande,” is printed on p. 267 of the same 
volume; for information about the volume, see Haavio above]. 

Hersitton, J., aNp Lecros, E., “Ancien liégeois speelier ‘fabricant d’épées,’” Les Dialectes 
Belgo-Romans, 9: 1 (Jan.-June, 1952), 72-84. 

HorrMman, Daniet G., “Irving’s Use of American Folklore in ‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’” 
PMLA, 68: 3 (June, 1953), 425-435. 

How ann, Lirwettyn, “Thar She Blows,” The American Neptune, 13 (Apr., 1953), 131- 
133 [version of a traditional New Bedford whaling yarn]. 

Humpnurrys, Humpurey, “The Horn of the Unicorn,” Antiquity, 27: 105 (Mar., 1953), 15-19. 

Hurtscuines, C, M., “Judeo-Spanish Proverbs,” Hispanic Review, 20: 4 (Oct., 1952), 315-321. 

Irvine, T. B., “Three Mayan Classics,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 20 (Oct., 1950), 61-68. 

Jacques-Meuntk, “Sur le culte des saints et les fétes rituelles cans le Moyen Dra et la région de 
Tazarin,” Hespéris, 38: 3-4 (1951), 365-380. 

JarMAN, R., “Country Music Goes to Town,” Nations Business, 41 (Feb., 1953), 44-46. 

Jounson, Ava, “Choosing a Place-Name,” Annals of lowa, 31: 7 (Jan., 1953), 538-542. 

KApar, Z., “L’influence des peuples cavaliers nomades sur la formation des représentations 
médiévales de centaures,” Acta Archaeologica, 2: 4 (1952), 307-318 [Russian summary, 
pp. 319 ff.]. 

Katticu, Martin, “World War II Slang,” Word Study, 28 (May, 1953), 5. 

Katona, A., “Square Dancing on the Home Front,” Recreation, 46 (Mar., 1953), 594-595- 
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[Kennevy, Peter], “Peter Kennedy Writes from Ulster” [second article in a series “Round 
Britain with a Recording Machine”], English Dance and Song, 17: 2 (Oct-Nov., 1952), 
45-46 [recording experiences in northern Ireland]. 

Kuen, P., “Les changements de noms en Israél,” Evidences, 25 (1952), 38-41. 

Lapp, But, “John Lair Has Built Quite a Museum at Renfro Valley, Hillbilly Center,” 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Mar. 27, 1953), sec. 1, p. 11 [vague description mentioning 
“home-furnishings department,” chair Daniel Boone sat on, dulcimers, old guns, house- 
hold utensils from pioneer homes, etc.]. 

LaurENT, J.-P., “Chansons de Noél,” Romania, 74: 293 (1953), 108. 

Le Pace, R. B., “A Survey of Dialects in the British Caribbean,” Caribbean Quarterly, 2: 3 
(n. d.), 49-50. 

Levinski, Y., “Eating and Drinking in Rosh-Hashana Folklore,” Hadoar, 31: 37 (1952), 
753-754 [Hebrew New Year Customs; in Hebrew]. 

Lomette, G., “La charte de coutumes de la bastide de Créon, 1315,” Annales du Midi, 64: 4 
(1952), 283-296. 

McBrown, G. B., “African Story Hour: The Chief and His Twin Sons,” Negro History 
Bulletin, 16 (Apr., 1953), 162-163. 

McLees, E., “K’i-lin in Chinese Art: Strange but Virtuous Beast,” Hobbies, 57 (Jan., 1953), 85. 

MapumerE, Ave te, “Ibo Village Music,” African Affairs, 52: 206 (Jan., 1953), 63-67. 

“Magic Bullets,” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, 36 (Spring, 1953), 30 [bullets made by a medicine- 
man for an Indian who wanted to kill a white deer]. 

Marzett, Hernricu, “Die ‘Fleiszige Liesl,’ Volkstumliche Namen fiir die Balsamine,” Mutter- 
sprache, 3 (1953), 115-117. 

Masut, Jacques, “Mythes et symboles selon Mircéa Eliade,” Cahiers du Sud, 36: 316 (1952), 
478-490. 

Matson, Danie SHaw, “Papago Recordings,” Arizona Quarterly, 9 (Spring, 1953), 45-54 
[English translations from informant of these myths: “Coyote and the Rabbit,” “Coyote 
and the Quails,” “World Beginning,” “How Rattlesnake Got His Poison,” and “The 
Dead”. | 

Marrutas, Vireinta, “A Wordcatcher Asks Your Help,” Mountain Life and Work, 28: 2 
(Summer, 1952), 23-24 [request for help in collecting dialect material with samples of 
material to be collected]. 

MerceLt, Bono, “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Sage vom Gral,” Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, 3: 2 (Apr., 1953), 91-109. 

Mericcl, P., “I nuovi frammenti e la storia di Kargamis,” Athenaeum, 30: 3-4 (1952), 174-181 

Mérraux, ALFreD, “Le magicien chez les indiens des Guyanes et du Brésil,” Cahiers du Sud, 
36: 316 (1952), 380-396. 

Meyer, Rosert T., “The Middle Irish Odyssey: Folktale, Fiction, or Saga?” Modern Philology, 
50: 2 (Nov., 1952), 73-78. 

Micna, A., “Les sources de la Vulgate du Merlin,” Le Moyen Age, 58: 3-4 (1952), 299-345- 

Mour, Cuartes E., “Some Folklore on Native Plants,” The New York Times [Gardens] 
(Sunday, Apr. 12, 1953), sec. 2, p. 20X [mentions plants used in folk medicine]. 

Moun, G., “Eliiahu der Prophet and sein Weiterleber in den Hoffnungen des Judentums 
und der Christenheit,” Judaica, 7: 4 (1952), 65-94. 

Motkuo, Y. R., “On Sephardic [Judeo-Spanish] Folklore,” Mahberet, 1: 1 (1952), 13-14 [in 
Hebrew]. 

Moran, P. Cesar, “Creencias sobre curaciones supersitciosas recogidas en la provincia de 
Salamanca,” Douro-Litoral, 1 (1952), 76-79. 

Moyne, Ernest J., and Mustanoja, Tauno F., “Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha and Kalevala,” 
American Literature, 25: 1 (Mar., 1953), 87-89 [see Mustanoja, below]. 

Musranoja, Tauno F., “Longfellow ja Suomi,” Kirjallisuudentutkijain Seuran Vuostkirja 
[Annuaire des Historiens de la Littérature|, 12 (Apr. 24, 1952), 152-156 [a French sum- 
mary, “Longfellow et la Finlande,” is printed on p. 271 of the same volume; apparently 
the same article as listed above under Moyne; see Haavio for description of volume]. 

Naypitscu, D. W., “The Bulgarian Folk-Dress,” Sovetskaya Etnografia, 1. (1953), 159-167 
[a party-line description of a Bulgarian folk exhibition in Moscow]. 
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Netson, Mitprep M., “Alabama Trees: Chiefly Legendary,” The Alabama Review, 7: 2 
(Apr., 1953), 121-134. 

Paco, ALFonso vo, “Cancioneiro popular ribatejano,” Douro-Litoral, 1 (1952), 89-153. 

Pauwe ts, M., “Usages funébres au Ruanda,” Anthropos, 48: 1-2 (1953), 30-43. 

“Peter Bausher—Powwower,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 13 (Mar. 15, 1953), 11, 15 
[reprint from the New York Sun, 1895]. 

Pickow, JEAN Ritcuir, AND Pickow, Georce, “Girl in Search of a Song,” Cosmopolitan, 
135: 1 (July, 1953), 63-67 [profusely illustrated description of a song-collecting tour in the 
British Isles]. 

RanckEN, Gunnar E., “Faabelien muunteluista,” Kirjallisuudentutkijain Seuran Vuosikirja 
[Annuaire des Historiens Littérature|, 12 (Apr. 24, 1952), 193-198 [a French summary, 
“Comment varient les fables,” is printed on p. 272 of the same volume; for information 
about the volume see Haavio, above]. 

R[asurn], O. E., “Playing ‘Mumble Peg,’” Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, 36 (Spring, 1953), 26 
[description of ways of playing “Mumble Peg” and the names of the various positions in 
the game]. 

Roserts, Leonarp, “Folk Stories for Telling,” Mountain Life and Work, 27: 1 (Winter, 
1951), 25-28 [a version of a tale, Type 403, found in Leslie County, Kentucky]. 

Roserts, Leonarp, “Folk Tales for Telling,’ Highland Highlights and Mountain Life and 
Work, 27: 2 (Nov. 2, 1951), 32-34 [cumulative hunting tale, “I bought me a dog. . .”]. 

Roserts, Leonarp, “Folk Tales for Telling,’ Mountain Life and Work, 28: 1 (Winter, 
1952), 29-32 [“Raglif Jaglif Tetarlif Pole,” a secondary version of Grimm 51 and 79]. 

Roserts, Leonarp, “Folk Tales for Telling,” Mountain Life and Work, 29: 1 (Nov., 1953), 
28-31 [“Jack Outwits the Giants,” Grimm 111, as told in Leslie Co., Ky.]. 

Roserts, Leonarp, “From My Folklore Collection,” Mountain Life and Work, 26: 2 (Sum- 
mer, 1950), 16-17 [“The Witch Store-Robber,” a through-the-keyhole tale]. 

Scuropr, Lee E., “Stories from the Hegins Valley,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 13 
(Mar. 15, 1953), 8. 

ScLanpers, Ian, “She’s Collecting Long Lost Songs,” Maclean’s, 65: 18 (Sept., 1952), 14-15, 
54-57 [describes collecting experiences of Helen Creighton in Nova Scotia; illustrated]. 

Scott, Kennetuo W., “The Slang of the Victorian Underworld,” Word Study, 28 (May, 
1953), 7-8 [forty-four terms culled from Ainsworth’s Rookwood (1834) and G. W. M. 
Reynolds’ The Mysteries of London (1845) ]. 

Sevan, D., “Frau Holle—A Wandering Motif,’ Yeda-Am, 9 (1952), 15-17 [in Hebrew]. 

SHertock, P. M., “West Indian Folklore,” Library Journal, 78 (Feb, 15, 1953), 283-287. 

SHOEMAKER, AtFreD L., “English Folksong Traditions,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 
12 (Feb. 15, 1953), 6-8, 13 [nine songs reprinted from the diary of Simon Snyder Rathvon 
who described the English language folksong tradition in Marietta, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
1825-35]; “Of Folkloristic Interest,” 4: 13 (Mar. 15, 1953), 4-5, 13, 15 [extracts from the 
diary of James L. Morris, Episcopalian storekeeper, Morgantown, Berks Co., Pa., 1837- 
44]; “Pa. Dutch Fairy Lore,” 4: 12 (Feb. 15, 1953), 3. 

SHOEMAKER, WiLu1aM P., “Pa. Dutch Folksong about a Fairy,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
4: 12 (Feb. 15, 1953), 3. 

SHutman, A., “Meditations on Folklore and Jewish Folklore,” Kiyum, 4: 2 (1952), 79-83 
[in Yiddish]. 

Sitvestre, H., “Commerce etvol de reliques au moyen Age,” Revue Belge de Philologie et 
D’Histoire, 30: 3-4 (1952), 721-739. 

Stocomse, Marie, “The BBC as Collector,” [“Round Britain with a Recording Machine,” part 
I] English Dance and Song, 17: 1 (Aug.Sept., 1952), 12-13 [discusses scheme of the BBC 
“for the collection in recorded form of folk music, local speech and custom in the British 
Isles and Ireland”]. 

SmitH, Frank, “Craftsman’s Fair,” Mountain Life and Work, 28: 2 (Summer, 1952), 4-6 
[account of the Craftsman’s Fair at Asheville, N. C.]. 

Spector, J., “On the Trail of Oriental Jewish Music [Yemenite Folk Music], The Reconstruc- 
tionist, 18: 5 (Apr., 1952), 7-12; 18: 11 (Oct., 1952), 8-14. 

Tavaris-Bastos, A. -D., “Les Mythes indiens au Bresil,” Cahiers du Sud, 36: 316 (1952), 370-379. 
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Taytor, ArcHER, “Riddles in Dialogue,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
97: 1 (Feb. 14, 1953), 61-68. 

“Textes Indiens: Chant nocturne des chasseurs Bororo; Discours nocturne des Bororo sur la 
naissance des eaux; La fille de Cobra Grande et son mari; Mythes Kadiuéu,” Cahiers du 
Sud, 36: 316 (1952), 397-410. 

THoMPsoNn, StitH, “The Star Husband Tale,” Liber Saecularia in Honorem ]. Qvigstadu 
[Studia Septentrionalia], 4 (1953), 93:163. 

Tuurston, H. A., “What is the Origin of the Square Dance,” English Dance and Song, 17: 2 
(Oct.-Nov., 1952), 47-48; 17: 3 (Dec. 1952-Jan. 1953), 81-82; 17: 5 (Apr-May, 1953), 174- 
175 [disagrees with Cecil Sharp’s theory that the “Kentucky Running Set” is derived from 
early English country dances; says no Scottish dances seem likely candidates; suggests that 
Irish round dances, or rinnei fighte, have parallels in structure, style and music; therefore, 
offers hypothesis that these are likely ancestors of the square dance. Cf. correspondence 
discussing these arguments, ibid., 17: 3, p. 92; 17: 4, pp. 124-26]. 

TyernaceL, N., “Pioneer Animal Lore,” Annals of lowa, 31: 8 (Apr., 1953), 595-611. 

ToLVANEN, Jouko, “Suomalaisen kansanlyriikan runoluomisen psykologiaa,” Kirjallisuuden- 
tutkijain Seuran Vuostkirja [Annuaire des Historiens de la Littérature|, 12: (Apr. 24, 
1952), 247-262 [a French summary, “La psychologie de la poésie lyrique populaire fin- 
noise,” is printed on pp. 274-275 of the same volume; for information about the volume, 
see Haavio, above]. 

Tso-CH1zH, Hsien, “Peasant Stories from Shensi,” China Monthly Review, 122: 2 (Feb., 
1952), 166-167 [new folktales representative of the glories of liberated China; i.e., the folk- 
tale of the silent tradition]. 

Vatte, Rarart Hexioporo, “El diablo en Mesoamérica,” Cuadernos Americanos, 68: 2 (Mar.- 
Apr., 1953), 194-208. 

VANoveRBERGH, M., “Religion and Magic among the Isneg: The Spirits,” Anthropos, 48: 1-2 
(1953), 71-104. 

Von HeiwensTaM, VERNER, “The Haunted Room at Ingvaldsboda,” The American-Scandt- 
navian Review, 41: 1 (Spring, 1953), 46-50 [a semi-fictionalized account of a Swedish 
ghost tale]. 

VumtteRMoz, Emre, “Une victoire folklorique frangaise,” Hommes et Mondes, 20 (May, 
1953), 285-287 [account of the folk song and dance performance of the Oldarra group 
in Paris]. 

Wacker, Warren S., “‘A Stern Chase is a Long Chase,’” Notes and Queries, 197: 26 (Dec. 
20, 1952), 567 [the proverb appears in Cooper’s The Pilot in 1823; the ODEP gives 1836 as 
the earliest date]. 

Wapo.e, Ronatp N., “Two Comments on Recent Studies on the Chanson de Roland,’ Ro- 
mance Philology, 6: 1 (Aug., 1952), 34-44. 

Warp, Witu1aM E., “The Lotus Symbol: Its Meaning in Buddhist Art and Philosophy,” The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 11: 2 (Dec., 1952), 135-146. 

WEITENKAMPF, Frank, “Our Political Symbols,” New York History, 33: 4 Oct., 1952), 37I- 
378. 

Werner, Hetmut, “Die Verstirnung von Motiven des Osiris-Mythos,” Jnternational Archives 
of Ethnography, 46: 2 (1952), 147-162. 

Wirarp, C. B., “Our American Tradition: A Unit in American Literature,” English Journal, 
42 (Feb., 1953), 84-88. 

Worms, E. A., “Australian Ghost Drums, Trumpets and Poles,” Anthropos, 48: 1-2 (1953), 
278-281. 

Yopver, Don, “The Costumes of the ‘Plain People,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 1-3 
(Mar. 15, 1953), 67 [an investigation of the costumes of the Amish and the Mennonites] ; 
“Pennsylvania Contributes to the American Language,” 5: 1 (May, 1953), 7. 

ZeEHNER, Oxive G., “Early Barn-Scene Painter,” The Pennsylvania Dutchman, 4: 10 (Jan. 
15, 1953), 16. 

Thanks to Richard Dorson, Herbert Halpert, T. B. Irving, Daniel G. Hoffman, Leonard 

Roberts, K, Luomala, and Dov Neuman. 
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Folk Ballads from North Carolina and Folk Songs from North Carolina. Edited by 
Henry M. Belden and Arthur P. Hudson. Volumes II and III of The Frank C. 
Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1952. Pp. xxiii + 747; xxx + 710; 10 wood engravings, indexes of titles, list of 
contributors. $7.50 per volume.) 

The publication of the ballads and songs in the Brown collection has long been 
awaited, for it has been known to be extensive and to contain rare items, and the 
editorship of Professors Belden and Hudson promised that the raw material would be 
sifted and assembled expertly. It represents the fruit of more than thirty years of col- 
lecting, from 1912 to 1944, under the relentless leadership of Frank C. Brown, a man 
whose passion for the chase precluded the leisure for editorial taxidermy. 

Now we will have what must be the largest published American collection of its 
kind: a thousand separate titles and several times as many variants. In volumes II and 
III are the texts of 314 ballads and 658 songs respectively; there will be additional texts 
from phonograph records in volume IV (announced for 1953), which will contain 
music for many of the texts in II and III. (Whether there is a gain or loss in the sepa- 
ration of texts from tunes remains to be seen—at any rate the dichotomy expresses a 
prevalent and unfortunate state of learning, as most of us know from our own limi- 
tations.) In its great variety the Brown collection has pretty well encompassed the print- 
able repertory of a state, at least of the White members from whom came the great 
majority of contributions. As for the Negroes, many of their songs were taken down 
from Whites, and Mr. Hudson suggests (III, 480) how “unconscious editing” may 
have distorted the record. The editors themselves have mingled the songs of the two 
races to reflect the fact that there is much folksong common to both. But the collecting 
was already done and the Negro share is deficiently represented in quantity and also 
to some extent in its special forms and character, for example in work songs. 

How can one describe the contents of a collection as extensive as this? The ballads, 
to begin with, are divided into three groups by origin: two-thirds are “older—mostly 
British”; the remainder are “native American,” of which one-third are from North 
Carolina itself. Of the British, there are forty-nine Child titles, though two (Child nos. 
26 and 46) are derivative texts, one (58) is not from the Brown collection though it 
was learned in the state, and one (156) is merely a report that the story and a portion 
of the text were known. The quantity of separate Child texts and of variants—for 
instance fourteen of nos. 73 and 243, thirty-one of no. 84, and fifteen of no. 85— 
comes near to embracing most of the elements of the diversity and the uniformity of 
this aspect of tradition in the state, and it certainly provides the basis for a study of 
the nature of regional variation. Moreover, the North Carolina dragnet has recovered 
a few exemplars of ballads rarely recorded in America, and some rarely also in Britain, 
as Child nos. 11, 14, 76, 77, 78, 110, 140, 181, and 221. Here also are published for the 
first time two ballads not reported elsewhere in America: “Thomas Rymer” and “The 
Wee Wee Man”; also “Child Waters,” previously known only in a fragment; and a 
fragment of “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” otherwise not known. Needless to 
say, in so many texts there are numerous variations of detail which are unusual or 
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interesting for one reason or another, as in “The Elfin Knight” (A and B) the trans- 
formation of the “rosemary and thyme” refrain to “arose Mary in tiny. and “Rose de 
Marian Time”; three stanzas from widespread American convict songs appropriately 
used to begin “The Maid Freed from the Gallows” (M); and the familiar crafty lines 
in “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” (F) couched in these forthright terms: “ “Turn 
your back, you dirty dog,/ Turn your back,’ said she;/ ‘Ain’t it a shame and a scandal/ 
A naked woman for to see!’ ”—here it seems quite natural that “She picked him up so 
manfully/ And plunged him into the sea” (II, 25). There are also two especially 
intriguing ballads. One is “The Ghost’s Bride,” for which a good claim is made to be 
placed beside the Child ballads by virtue of its subject matter and the manner of telling, 
and which owns a number of relatives in British and American oral tradition and print. 
“The Dark Knight,” though traditional in character, is suspiciously literary in some 
details. There is no record of its source, and the editor finds no other trace of the story— 
judiciously he remarks that if it is an artifact, it is uncommonly well done. It is even 
left in a fragmentary state, perhaps awaiting someone’s finding a pedigree to dispel 
its present foundling condition. 

The remaining British ballads amount to around a hundred and fifty and include 
a good share of those familiar in America. Moreover, there are enough variants of many 
of them—topped by over a dozen texts of “The Wexford Girl” and “The Butcher Boy”— 
to bear witness that they, like the Child ballads, are a lively part of the state’s tradition. 
Occasionally in this group too, are heard some rare notes: the solitary echoes of stall 
ballads and songsters in nos. 73-75 and 102; or a tongue sharpened and coarsened since 
its story was recorded by Jamieson in 1806—“I wish my love was in a ditch/ Without 
no clothing to her,/ With nettles up and down her back,/ Because she was not 
truer...” (II, 361); or this variation on lovers’ lament: “The ripest apple the soonest 
rotten,/ The purest love the soonest cold./ A young man’s words are soon forgotten;/ 
Oh, my love, don’t be so bold” (p. 428). Then, too, there is a group of ballads (pp. 
387 ff.) which may be either British or American in origin, to a great extent engendered 
in the international atmosphere of pathos and sentiment of the nineteenth century— 
the displaced children and disappointed lovers who share many close resemblances in 
their situations and verbal delineation. In thirteen texts the widely known “Fond Affec- 
tion” (II, 398 ff.) displays the variability such a ballad may generate within a sort of 
familial convention. 

In the American ballads the chronological span is of course narrower, but it encom- 
passes martial doings from Paul Jones to World War II, and private and public inci- 
dents from the snakebite on Springfield Mountain, and the vanity of Young Charlotte, 
to a sentenced man and his relatives’ shooting up a court in 1912, and the wreck of the 
Royal Palm in 1926. Misfortune has been the mother of the preponderance of this 
balladry, as indeed it was for its British predecessors, spawning alike from single 
murder or multiple disaster, and it is from this matrix, too, that most of the native 
North Carolina ballads have sprung. Such is “Omie Wise,” the state’s principal single 
contribution to American balladry. Of historical interest are four “Regulator” songs 
(II, 645 ff.), concerning a popular uprising of the 1760’s, and one on antisecessionism 
(p. 655). Moonshine and opposition to Prohibition are not unrepresented (pp. 722-725, 
729-736). Out of their fumes arose a fretful cry, “Oh, mammy, don’t make any liquor 
tonight,/ Sheriff Slack may be watching the still . . .” (p. 735). 

The songs in volume III are arranged not by origin but by subject, function, or 
manner: courting; drinking and gambling; homiletic; play-party and dance; lullabies 
and nursery rhymes; animal jingles; work; folk lyric; satirical; prisoner and tramp; 
martial, political, and patriotic; black-face minstrel and Negro secular; and religious— 
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the last two groups being the most numerous. The categories necessarily overlap, 
Negro songs appear throughout. Many songs are of course British by origin and 
many indeterminate. A good many are by known authors, some by Stephen Foster, 
Variants often run high: for “The Frog’s Courtship,” twenty-seven are given or 
described; for “I Wouldn’t Marry,” nineteen; for “A Paper of Pins,” “Sourwood Moun. 
tain,” and “The Weeping Willow,” about a dozen apiece; for “Billy Boy,” three are 
given from forty-seven collected. 

The “work songs” are chiefly associated with or descriptive of labor and bodily 
activities rather than generated out of and essentially integrated with their special 
character, though a group of cornhusking songs (nos. 194 ff.) and a few others doubt- 
less served to lighten tasks or divert from their monotony. The religious song, as the 
editor observes, “suggests the original unity of religious experience and worship among 
the two races” (III, 570) before the tastes of Whites changed and left the Negroes in 
major possession of an older tradition to which they added qualities peculiarly their 
own. Among the most truly folk songs, in a sense, are the seventy-nine lyrics with 
their widely common, interchangeable phrases and rhymes. They carry a great deal of 
their materials in a kind of suspension which allows their elements freely to reassociate. 
Indeed at times, the entity of a particular song may be so lax and shifting that it is 
hard to isolate the essential ingredients of a particular song. In varying degrees these 
conditions are exhibited in the numerous texts of songs like “The Inconstant Lover” 
(III, 271), “The Wagoner’s Lad” (p. 275), “Old Smoky” (p. 287), and “Kitty Kline” 
(p. 293). 

In such a collection there are of course many songs with unique traits, and some 
whole texts that appear not to have been recorded elsewhere, or at least not published, 
though it would be surprising if some occurrences may not have been overlooked in so 
vast a literature. Among the complete pieces are a number of animal songs. (See nos. 
169 ff. “Of All the Animals in the World,” no. 170, has, however, been printed by 
Ruth Seeger in her Animal Folk Songs for Children, 1950, from a Library of Congress 
record; Mrs. Seeger also gives an abbreviated text of “Mole in the Ground,” no. 173, 
from a source additional to those listed in the present collection.) One song records 
weather and farming lore: “When you hear that turkle-dove a-hollerin’,/ Sign it’s 
gwi’ rain, buddy, sign it’s gwi’ rain./ When you hear that whip-poor-will a-hollerin’,/ 
Time to plant corn, buddy, time to plant corn” (p. 526). Another, “Hard Times” 
(p. 385) is in the vein of the perennial “Touch upon the Times” of earlier broad- 
sides. And for a final example, there is this relic of virulent partisanship: “Old Abe 
is sick, old Abe is sick,/ Old Abe is sick in bed./ He’s a lying dog, a dying dog,/ With 
meanness in his head” (p. 462). 

Certainly this is an impressive roundup. Happily it has been handled by men whose 
contributions to its usefulness consist not only in the basic tasks of sorting out, identi- 
fying, classifying, and pointing to variants and analogues, but also in developing or 
clarifying the history of individual pieces and drawing attention to interesting details. 
In many cases they have chosen, rather than to repeat, economically to supplement the 
extensively informative notes of Belden’s Missouri collection of 1940. And as in that 
collection, a thorough knowledge of British collections provides an ample perspective 
to American traditions. 

The policy in collecting and publishing the ballads and songs of North Carolina 
has been one of inclusiveness, at least as far as complete propriety in print is generally 
accorded to allow. The attempt has been to represent both the diversity and the extent 
of popular memory, rather than to exhibit tradition more narrowly conceived. Within 
this microcosm of popular song may be seen, then, the amorphous conglomerate into 
which have settled songs old and new, from near and far. 
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There are the songs by known, perhaps well-known, authors in texts seldom much 
altered, so well and widely known that they constitute a much greater part of popular 
memory than collections like this suggest—who, for instance, would record, let alone 
publish, all the exemplars of “Dixie” he could find in North Carolina?—this collec- 
tion prints none. Such songs may have been made after popular models of their titnes— 
they may be the superior or inferior offspring of a mode, and like the songs of Stephen 
Foster, may reinforce it by begetting further imitations. 

Greater in number are the products of unknown or little known songmakers whose 
output might be confined to one or two amateur occasions, or might be wafted abroad 
professionally. With luck their songs might catch on, be widely scattered and remem- 
bered by a few persons in many regions, or they might be so little known or so for- 
gotten that they have been recorded but once or twice anywhere. Though they embody 
little of “tradition,” they, too, must have had some popular model, that is, they display 
as much of literary fashion as has filtered down to the primarily nonliterary. 

And finally there are in this conglomerate numerous specimens from the sedi- 
mentary layers of tradition which have underlain wide areas of time and space, the 
slowly accumulated products of erosion and abrasion. Whatever their origin or style, 
whether they are deviously descended from conscious literary artistry or are a growth 
sui generis, they are manifestly the product, as we have them, of a process in which 
any single piece has been peculiarly affected in matter and manner by others of its 
kind; in short they have been shaped by a continuously operative tradition of greater 
or lesser duration. They may be merely weathered; they may be remolded; at any rate 
they are not as independent creations as the other kinds of songs, imitative as the latter 
often are. In different ways, this is true of the Child ballads and many of the children’s 
songs, spirituals, minstrel songs, and lyrics. 

If these strains are separable and distinguishable in theory, such a collection as 
this amply demonstrates how variegated is the character of folksong if one takes the 
inclusive view of’ it, and how numerous the strains which are in fact and long have 
been interwoven in popular memory and the processes of composition and recomposi- 
tion. The manner in which these strains come together in a particular environment 
determines the texture of the new ballads and songs which are created, or the old ones 
modified, in that environment. Thus Mr. Hudson finds several causes for the absence 
of an American tradition of satirical song: “the slow disintegration of the general body 
of folklore in its broad sense of inherited knowledge, whether from books or from 
oral sources, and of folk ways; ... the decided masculine preference for the anecdote 
or tall tale, which took a spontaneous prose form that made verse seem precious; .. . 
the substitution of professional for homemade entertainment” (III, 379). These are 
conditions which have affected the satirical songs, and much other native folksong 
too, especially the ballad. In this collection we can see that not only has there been a 
decline of some forms of hereditary superstition and belief; in addition the traditional 
attitudes of courage and stoicism engendered in the face of the timeless situations of 
misfortune and treachery have slipped away from the ballad and have given way to 
sentimentalism and sensationalism; moreover there has been a decline in the effective- 
ness of prevailing literary models so that stylistic traits which supported the earlier 
days of the traditional ballads have been almost entirely supplanted by a more circum- 
stantial manner and generally flat style. 

This leads us to the question of the varying quality of folksong and the criteria 
by which the success of folksong may reasonably be judged. In his introduction to these 
two volumes, Professor Paull Baum observes that “ ‘Folk’ ballads and ‘folk’ songs are 
of course not important because they come nearer than any other division of the sub- 
ject to primary or essential folklore, or because they reveal more intimately the ways of 
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the folk mind, but because they exhibit an unlikely combination, a combination known 
elsewhere less abundantly, of the elementary or primitive processes of creation and 
that mysterious thing called art.” Moreover he reminds us that the folk, being both 
creative and adoptive, form a continuum in which mingle the “old” and the “modern” 
(II, xvi). Thus I suppose we could say that we have new wine in old bottles, old wine 
in new bottles, and new in new, old in old, and some remarkable blends. 

But what of the wine? Mr. Hudson warns that “the usual aesthetic criteria of poetry 
hardly apply to folk song”—its style is conventional, but its conventions are its own 
or the castoffs of art poetry; it has little compelling imagery, curiosa felicitas of phrase, 
or reflection and subjective insight; “human feeling is elemental, unshaded.” But to 
read folk poetry, he says, “is to come close to the preoccupations, the tastes, and the 
manners of our common humanity, to understand better the motives that have impelled 
average men and women throughout the ages, and the attitudes they have taken to 
the casualties of the human lot” (II, 7-8). Inasmuch as this is the case, it is to say that 
the interest in folksong is not primarily a literary, or aesthetic, one, and for my part I 
think that it isn’t, except as all of human experience is of some potential interest to 
literature, as it is to history, philosophy, psychology, sociology, etc.—all is grist to the 
mill. One is tempted to ask the question whether this material is of interest because 
it is for the most part raw material, unprocessed, unspoiled by the intervention of the 
Muses. And one may also ask whether folksong has had such wide currency because it 
is not good poetry. Is it popular—like the earlier broadsides and chapbooks and the 
current slick and pulp fiction, movie and radio fare—because it provokes the easiest and 
least thoughtful responses? In this case, is the mass of folksongs as successful in reveal- 
ing “our common humanity” as the special quality of a few? Cannot aesthetic criteria 
ever appropriately be applied to folksong? Is there not any vital relation between “lit- 
erary” tradition and “popular” tradition? May not the “literary” taste and skill of the 
folk be keener in some times and places than in others? 

Begging the former questions, I would answer the last three in the affirmative. 
There are some whole folksongs and many isolated passages which are as successful as 
their sophisticated counterparts. Partly this may be because both may share the same or 
equally effective literary traditions and conventions. But partly this is not so, for the 
particular aesthetic distinction of a folksong, from a literary point of view, is the 
articulation in a traditional form of essential or elemental character or action expressed 
in a traditional manner, so that the thought and the style have a feeling of having been 
often reiterated in common, or soaked in each other’s juices. What happens is distinct 
from mere recollection in that the memory of particular sentiments or stories is modi- 
fied by the memory of an artistic tradition; from original art in that unselfconsciously 
it prefers the commonplace to the original. As Mr. Baum has suggested, it is a blend, 
and its art is distinctive. At its best the ballad, for instance, has developed a narrative 
form, a dramatis personae, a phraseology and diction, a stock of plots, and a set of 
underlying attitudes and moods, none of which is peculiar to it, but which altogether 
comprise a literary style of its own; and it is further differentiated by the extra dimen- 
sion of its music, which has been a factor in the shaping of its verbal pattern. For 
such reasons it may be taken seriously as literary art, and for the same reasons as much 
as for its often crude and elemental expression of human concerns, it has made con- 
siderable repayment to literary art for what it has borrowed. 

As to variations in the literary susceptibilities of popular taste, it hardly needs to be 
argued that they exist. The Brown collection serves to demonstrate the preponderance, 
for reasons already suggested, in popular taste of the elemental over the artistic in this 
particular environment. But in it are preserved, too, almost as islands of taste within 
individuals as within the whole population, examples of how the Anglo-American 
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tradition—as in some of the Child ballads, children’s songs, lyrics, and spirituals—has 
sustained literature of high quality over long periods of time. To this extent it has 
preferred for its vehicle certain elements, for instance, of earlier carols, lyrics, and narra- 
tive art over the major outpourings of the music hall, revival meeting, and radio to 
which it has been subjected during the last century. But a look at the record shows that 
the percentages are small and the chances of survival increasingly grim. 


Michigan State College, Branrorp P. MILLAR 
East Lansing, Michigan 


An Index of English Songs Contributed to “The Journal of the Folk Song Society” 
and its Continuation “The Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society.” 
By the Rev. E. A. White and Margaret Dean-Smith. (London: The English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, 1951. Pp. xv + 58.) 


In the land of the Big Rock Candy Mountain every folklorist must devote as much 
time to indexing as to collecting and correlating. Even today the lack of suitable indexes 
is the greatest single impediment to the progress of theses in our field. This small, 
paperbound booklet compiled by E. A. White and edited for publication by Margaret 
Dean-Smith has its faults, but it is a most welcome addition to the slow-growing list 
of invaluable folksong references. 

The booklet, as its Introduction indicates, was begun as a “labour of love” by the 
Reverend White, who for over forty years has been actively associated with the Folk 
Song Society and its continuation, the English Folk Dance and Song Society. Originally, 
it provided for the opening bars of the tune to each song and offered the nucleus of 
a melodic index for the comparative study of tunes. In its published form the references 
are to titles and first lines only. These are given a single alphabetical sequence, and 
the usual confusions that result from conventional openings and similar titles are 
present. 

Two adverse comments come to mind. First, I am disappointed that economy, 
financial or otherwise, forced the elimination of the melodic material. With JFSS (and 
JEFDSS) so difficult to obtain and with so much emphasis now, rightly and at last, 
on melodic variation, it is unfortunate that a folksong and dance society should allow 
one of its publications to “revert to Child-hood” in this manner. Second, many users of 
the volume will probably be annoyed because no informants, collectors, or locales are 
cited for the various songs. In brief, then, it is too bad that the Index cannot be used 
without the journals right at hand. 

A particular convenience of the booklet lies in the “special category” listings (cante- 
fables, carols, chanties, game songs, May Day salutations, street cries, wassails). These 
cross-indexings, which are worked in as regular sections in the alphabetical sequence, 
cover all types of folksong that are not folk lyric or ballad. The booklet also includes 
an index to significant scholarly notes that were printed with various song collections 
and song texts, a volume-listing for JFSS, a modest preface by Vaughan Williams, 
and a careful historical introduction by the editor, Margaret Dean-Smith. The back 
cover states that one may obtain back issues of /FSS (and other EFDSS publications) 
by writing to Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, N. W. 1, London, or to The 
Country Dance Society of America, 31 Union Square West, New York City. As ]FSS 
is a storehouse of invaluable folksong texts and comments and as most American 
librarians do not have this periodical, the advertisement of such wealth at such 
reasonable prices should appeal to American scholars and librarians. 


Denison University, TristrRaAM P. CoFFIN 
Granville, Ohio 
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FOLKTALES 


African Folktales and Sculpture. Folktales edited, with introduction, by Paul Radin; 
with the collaboration of Elinore Marvel; photographs of sculpture selected, with 
introduction, by James Johnson Sweeney. (New York: Bollingen Series XXXII, 
Pantheon Books, 1952. Pp. xxi + 355, 165 plates. Catalogue of plates, sources of the 
folktales, glossary, index. $8.50.) 


Every folklorist will wish to own this very handsome book, produced with the 
quality and workmanship which distinguishes the Bollingen Series. It contains eighty- 
one African tales selected by Radin, 165 large plates of African sculpture selected by 
Sweeney, introductory discussions by each of these men, prefatory remarks on African 
ethnography intended only for the general reader, and a map giving approximate loca- 
tions of the people whose plastic or verbal art is represented. Following Seligman’s 
definition of “native Africa,’ Ethiopia and the East Horn and the area lying north of 
the Senegal-Niger-Chad-Khartoum line are excluded. Although most of the material 
has been previously published, it is now largely out of print. This book makes it 
available at a bargain price and in a most attractive form. 

Since anthologies have recently been attacked, the basis of selection of the tales 
should be noted. “As far as possible, this collection was limited to folktales recorded 
in the original or by individuals who knew the native language well. Some of the 
translations have been revised for smoothness of diction, sometimes rather extensively, 
as in the case of the tales from the Bushmen, certain of the Bantu tribes, and the Ashanti, 
which had been perhaps too literally translated.” In the cases which were checked 
against the originals, this revision has been done with discretion. Moreover, the originals 
have been published elsewhere, and each tale which has been revised or translated from 
German or French is noted individually on pages 310-311, along with its source. Most 
of the tales were from English sources, “But most types of folk-literature wanted for 
this book were to be found in English.” Although fourteen of the tales are from Rattray’s 
Akan-Ashanti Folk-tales, “this is owing to the richness of the material from this region 
and its unusual excellence and authenticity.” 

“The object was to present African folk-literature, in its full range and variety, both 
as to subject-matter and literary form, in so far as it can be done with eighty-one tales 
out of more than seven thousand in print.” No two people, probably, would ever agree 
on so difficult a choice, even had they both read the same tales, but those selected are 
typical. “If the sophisticated folktale and novelette has been overstressed at the expense 
of the folktale proper, or Marchen, it has been deliberate. The intention was to correct 
the erroneous impression, still widely current, that native African folk-literature is 
mainly animal tales and to bring home the fact that it is possibly the most sophisticated 
and realistic of all aboriginal literatures.” 

African folk literature is characterized first by its unity throughout the area under 
consideration. “Of no other region of comparable size in the world does this hold true.” 
But even more fundamental than this unity are “the stark realism, the insistent emphasis 
upon man in all his moods, the emphasis upon the contemporary scene, and the high 
degree of sophistication pervading the whole of native African oral literature.” It is 
sometimes cynical, seldom romantic, and never sentimental. 

Radin’s introductory discussion is primarily an attempt to explain this realism, and 
also the rarity of cosmological myths and proper Marchen, in historical terms. “Among 
the Eskimo and among a few tribes in the United States, and in most of Melanesia and 
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in practically all of Africa (the Bushmen and the Hottentots always excepted), the 
number of what can be properly designated as myths and Marchen is actually quite 
small. In the comparatively few places where true myths are found, they tend to become 
the life-histories of gods or divine beings, and Mdrchen to become fables in the strict 
sense, where they have not developed into animal-novelettes.” On the other hand myths 
and Marchen are found in large numbers compared to other types of prose fiction in 
the two Americas and in Polynesia. These categories are defined in terms of the 
Winnebago where myths deal with a far distant past and with a world and actors 
utterly different from those of today, and Mdarchen must always end happily, with the 
hero triumphant and virtue rewarded. Both myths and Marchen are clearly differentiated 
by the Winnebago from novelettes; these deal with the contemporary or at least historic 
scene, the characters are always human, the heroes face realities and the vicissitudes of 
human existence, and the denouement is always tragic. 

Radin’s thesis is that native Africa has been in profound turmoil for two thousand 
years due to the forceful introduction of new traits from the Mediterranean cultures. 
The West African, Nilotic, and some Bantu civilizations are probably not more than 
six hundred to seven hundred years old in their present forms, and their mixed origins 
are betrayed by the lack of integration, often bordering on chaos, of their political and 
ceremonial organization and religious beliefs. This disorganization resulting from 
centuries of forced acculturation has pushed wish-fulfillment fantasies—the Mdrchen 
proper—into the background, with realistic tales of human heroes and human situa- 
tions forging to the front. Even animal tales have been humanized. Because of 
insecurity and demoralization, cruelty and wanton murder loom so large in many 
African tales. This part of the thesis is too generally stated to take issue with it, but 
certainly much more documentation is necessary before it can be accepted. It is a 
startling interpretation in terms of the facts known to this reviewer. 

The remainder of the argument is less surprising. The crucial factor in change is 
the creative individual who brings it about. In Africa one type of author-raconteur was 
attached to the monarch as “historian” or “laureate,” and dealt primarily with human 
characters and contemporary events. Their task was to extol the regime and account 
realistically for its origins, rather than for cosmological origins. Because of their status 
and prestige, their reworked tales spread even to societies without formalized political 
structure. The second type of author-raconteur is free and is found in every village. 
They also reformulate traditional stories to bring them up to date, but because of the 
rapidity of change in Africa plots were often reduced to their skeletons and animals 
were also humanized. Several points of fact and interpretation are also in question here, 
and it is hoped that Radin will document the entire argument elsewhere. 

Sweeney’s discussion of sculpture stresses the need for combining ethnographic and 
aesthetic viewpoints in understanding African art, and incorporates Fagg’s comments 
on Yoruba sculptors and hypotheses on the origin of the Ife heads. Beyond this it is 
his statement in African Negro Art (1935), slightly revised, and still maintaining that 
“the art of Africa is already a thing of the past.” The excellent illustrations, more than a 
hundred of which are full-page, cover wooden figures, masks, drums, stools, headrests, 
spoons, loom pulleys (mislabeled “bobbins”), and other objects of wood, bronze, brass, 
iron, ivory, stone, and terra cotta. Many of the same pieces appeared in African Negro 
Art, but eight of the Ife bronze heads and many other exciting new pieces have been 
added. 


Northwestern University, WiuiaM Bascom 
Evanston, Illinots 
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The Healer of Los Olmos and Other Mexican Lore. Edited by Wilson M. Hudson, 
With a preface by J. Frank Dobie. (Austin: Publication of the Texas Folklore Society, 
No. XXIV. Dallas: distributed by the Southern Methodist University Press, 1951. 
Pp. ix + 136. Index. 4 illustrations. $3.75.) 


This anthology of Mexican folklore collected chiefly in Texas is the joint enterprise 
of four specialists: J. Frank Dobie, Ruth Dodson, Soledad Peréz, and, doubling as 
editor and contributor, Wilson M. Hudson. Leading off with an essay on charm in 
Mexican folktales, Mr. Dobie makes the point that most southwestern folktales with 
charm are Mexican. Several stories in the book, including his own, testify to this charm. 
But in pointing out what is excellent in the Mexican tale, Mr. Dobie touches upon 
certain characteristics of almost any fine folktale, whatever its nationality. 

Following Mr. Dobie’s essay is Ruth Dodson’s collection of stories about the healer 
of Los Olmos, Pedro Jaramillo, who came from Mexico to south Texas (what is now 
Brooks County) about 1881 (1880 on the dust flap) and there practised healing until his 
death in 1907. Now, some forty-six years later, his memory hallowed among Mexicans 
of that region, Don Pedro is apparently going through the myth-making mill. Miss 
Dodson’s more than fifty case histories of the healer’s patients reveal the variety of his 
stock of cures, from water therapy, salt, whiskey, tomato, and garlic to magic, such as 
transference (scapegoat), numbers 3, 7, 9, and charms (“In the name of God”). In 
an especially arresting cure, Don Pedro makes a sick shepherd lie flat on his back on a 
floating canvas for one night. In the morning, the man was completely cured. Impos- 
sible? Not, as Mexicans say, “con el poder de Dios.” 

Miss Dodson’s collection, most of it originally printed in Spanish, is a good one, 
but she omits and gives only fragments of information about it which a student would 
want to know. She treats too casually, for instance, the naming of her informants and 
the dating of the collection of each of her tales. She supplies skimpy information about 
her method of recording: are we reading her words, her informants’, or what? Folklore 
doesn’t end with collection, and such items as I have just mentioned would be vitally 
important to anyone studying Miss Dodson’s subject. 

The third contribution to this book, Soledad Pérez’s miscellany of lore gathered 
from Mexicans living in Austin, includes folktales, remedies, riddles, beliefs and 
superstitions, proverbs, and sayings. A sufficiently documented collection, the most 
interesting part of it to me are the folktales, which represent a range of folklore 
categories, types, and motifs. The four “weeping woman” stories are good examples 
of the type, and such a story as “The Traveler,” reflecting a deep sense of piety and 
of divinity’s presence, links Miss Perez’s Mexicans with those who beat a path to 
Don Pedro’s door. 

With two tales from Jalisco, Editor Hudson finishes the book. One, “The Fisherman 
and the Snake of Many Colors,” is a fine story spun out of several motifs, but Mr. 
Hudson’s tale of the poor, lazy brother who repeats the saying, “To whom God wishes 
He will give even if He has to put it through the window,” delighted me more than 
any other in the book. 

The four authors of The Healer of Los Olmos, with its black and white illustrations 
by José Cisneros, have produced a creditable addition to “The Texas Folklore Shelf.” 


Southern Illniois University, WituraM E, Simeone 
Carbondale, Illinois 
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FOLK DANCE 


Folk Dances I-IV, a Summary. Collected and described by Ljubica S. Jankovi¢é and 
Danica S. Jankovié. (Council of Science and Culture of the Government of the 
F. P. R. of Yugoslavia, Belgrad, Serbia, 1934-1951. Pp. 61.) 


A pamphlet in the English language summarizes a monumental six-volume work 
on the rich and varied dance lore of Yugoslavia. The authors collected more than nine 
hundred dances in the field, along with the traditional melodies, rituals, and customs. 
The published account evidently contains diagrams, type schemes (a tantalizing idea), 
choreographic analyses, photographs galore, musical scores with song texts, full accounts 
of setting, function, heritage, and various side issue as style, performance, educational 
value, etc. 

Volume I serves as an apologia on the importance and application of folk dances and 
introduces signs and terminology. There follow descriptions of a hundred folk dances 
from various regions. Volume II follows a theoretical section on the preservation of 
folk dances with actual examples from Kosovo, Prizren and its surroundings, and 
Metohija. Volume III similarly starts with a discussion of the psychological aspect of 
the folk dances, continues with examples of wedding dances and customs, of regional 
forms from Skolpje, Tetovo and its surroundings, Gostivar and surroundings, the 
district of Kumanovo, the Crna Gora of Skoplje and Blatija, and concludes with music 
and some theory. Such a combination of theory and illustration perseveres through 
the series, dealing with women’s style, types, stage production, dramatic elements in 
folk rites, and a spectacular array of regional forms. An appendix looks ahead. 

The authors have whetted our appetite for the real publications. Let’s have a look 
at them too! 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE P. KuratTH 


RECORDINGS 


Songs of the Sioux. Songs of the Yuma, Cocopa, and Yaqui. Songs of the Pawnee and 
Northern Ute. Long-Playing Records L 23, L 24, L 25. Edited by Frances Densmore, 
with Preface by Duncan Emrich. (Washington, D. C.: The Library of Congress, 
Music Division Recording Laboratory, Folk Music of the United States, 1951. $8.25 
each.) 


Three further records have followed selections from Chippewa recordings and have 
presented to the public songs of other tribes from Frances Densmore’s treasury of 
3591 cylinders. She made these recordings in a long lifetime of pioneering, often under 
difficult conditions, and with early forms of recording equipment. To compensate for 
inferior fidelity, the songs immortalize voices now silenced. By seeking out older men, 
Miss Densmore obtained songs now forgotten by the younger generation, but she did 
not ignore newer compositions in her enthusiasm for the ancient rituals. She and Dr. 
Emrich selected items for the published records on the basis of tone quality as well as 
of significance. Technical skills have eliminated many defects and have produced discs 
that are ethnologically valuable and often pleasing to the ear. 

Songs of the Sioux were originally recorded at Sisseton and Standing Rock Reser- 
vations, during field trips extending from 1911 to 1914. Of the 340 songs 240 were 
transcribed and published with analyses by Miss Densmore in bulletin 61 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1918). The selected twenty-seven on the 
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LP disc include six songs of the Sun Dance, four war songs, three songs of the Grass 
Dance, three songs of societies, one song concerning the sacred stones, three songs used 
in treatment of the sick, and seven miscellaneous songs. Antiquity was evidently not 
a guiding factor in the order of arrangement. The fairly recent Grass Dance songs are 
placed between the ancient Sun Dance and curative songs. The accompanying pamphlet 
contains the names of the singers, in their English and native versions, a phonetic table, 
and an Introduction by Miss Densmore. Her explanations slight musical analyses in 
favor of narrative and symbolic comments on each song and texts in Dakota and 
English. These are all drawn from her book. 

Fieldwork among the Arizona desert tribes in 1922 yielded 160 songs. Transcriptions 
of 130 were published in Yuman and Yaqui Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
bull. 110 Washington, 1932). The vinylite duplications include twenty-seven selections 
in the following alternating arrangement: seven Yuma Deer Dance songs, three Yaqui 
Deer Dance songs, three various Cocopa and Yuma dancing songs, two Yuma Light- 
ning songs, two Yuma curative songs, five Yuma and Cocopa songs with cremation 
legend. The comments follow a similar plan as in L 23, except that texts are quoted only 
in free translation and sometimes not at all. In addition to the narration, the introduction 
remarks on several musical peculiarities, as the brief pause between sections of the 
melody. 

The Pawnee and Ute songs on L 25 show a similar plan of selection and explanation. 
Two visits to Pawnee, Oklahoma, brought back eighty-six songs, condensed to seventeen 
on this disc: four Ghost Dance songs, three songs of the Buffalo and Lance dances, 
witnessed by Miss Densmore, two songs of the hand game, two songs of the Wolf 
Society, four war songs, and two miscellaneous songs. The comments refer to the 
publication on Pawnee music in bulletin 93 of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1929). The ten Northern Ute excerpts on side B typify the 114 recorded 
in 1914 at Whiterocks and in 1916 at Fort Duchesne, Utah: six dance songs, Bear, Sun, 
Turkey, Dragging-feet, and Lame dances, thus both ritual and social, four parade 
songs, two curative and two miscellaneous songs. The comments draw upon bulletin 
75 of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1922). 

After a preliminary hearing, the serious student will be rewarded by correlative 
study of the discs and publications. The folklorists will want to know more about the 
customs and legends painstakingly assembled since 1911. The musicologist, in syn- 
chronizing the playing with the reading of the transcriptions, will be impressed by the 
magnitude of the task of rendering into notation these elusive melodies. Notably the 
rhapsodic Siouan tricks of pulsation, glides, barking, glottal stops, and terminal yelps 
defied visualization before the era of suitable symbols. Likewise, the student of musical 
forms will take pleasure in recognizing patterns and in comparing Miss Densmore’s 
detailed analyses. 

The appreciation of qualities is enhanced by the juxtaposition of the contrasting 
songs of the contrasting tribes on the three disks. At opposite poles, Sioux and Yuma 
personality is reflected in the impassioned vocal propulsion over large intervals and 
ranges up to seventeen notes (Grass Dance L 233A 11), as opposed to the restrained 
declamatory style of the Yaqui Deer Dance and the narrow intervals and compass of 
the Yuma Deer Dance songs. Obviously, relative novelty and archaism are here not the 
only factors. Between these extremes, the Pawnee combine Siouan daring with formal- 
ization, the more placid Ute singers combine narrow intervals into wide ranges. 

So as to complete the evaluation, the reviewer approached Miss Densmore for her 
own reactions to this important enterprise. Her gracious answering letter voiced general 


approval but remarked on the difficulty of locating a song on the narrow strips and also 
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:s on the desirability of more extended repetitions of each song. These are minor draw- 
d backs. The multigraphed imprints bring a tribute to her achievements and a service 
,t to the public. 

. Ann Arbor, Michigan GertrupeE P, Kuratu 

t 

: American Folk Love Songs. Sung by John Jacob Niles. (Lexington, Kentucky: Boone- 


Tolliver Records, No. 22, 1952. One 10-inch 334% rpm record.) 


On this long-playing record John Jacob Niles sings the following songs: “The Little 
Mohee,” “The Lass from the Low Country,” “The Cuckoo,” “Go "Way from My 
Window,” “Black Is the Color of My True Love’s Hair,” “Oh Waly, Waly,” “The 
; Rosy Peach,” “The Turtle Dove,” and “I’m Goin’ Away.” Four of the first five will 
be familiar to Niles enthusiasts, for he has recorded them before. (For details see Lump- 
kin, Folksongs on Records, 3 (1950), nos. 423-426.) All the aspects of the Niles tech- 
nique are, in fact, familiarly reproduced here—his essentially delicate countertenor 
voice, often roughened for studied emotional effect; his strong personality which 
generally dominates his songs; his subtle combination of artistic and naive vocal styles. 
Though these selections do not add much to the known Niles repertoire, they are sung 
with his usua: skill and assurance. What has continued to disturb many students of 
folk music is an attitude of proprietorship and a casual feeling for sources that strike 
them as unconventional, if not actually unsportsmanlike. Is there justification today for 
his assumptions? 

To judge Niles fairly, one must think of him not as a mountaineer singing the 
songs he learned at his grandparents’ knee, but as a professional performer. Like any 
recitalist, he chooses his materials with great care; and, having some abilities as a 
composer, he often writes his own music or adapts traditional melodies to his special 
needs. Seen in this light, his unusual interest in copyright becomes simply good business 
practice, not a distortion of ethics; moreover, the problem of authenticity disappears, for 
it is irrelevant in these contexts. One can, with justification, evaluate his songs for their 
interest and his musicianship for its skill. But one should not confuse his traditions with 
the traditional. There is no implied criticism, then, in noting that of the nine tunes 
here represented one is termed a “family version,” four were composed and four 
adapted by Niles; of the nine texts two are said to be collected versions, one was 
composed and six adapted. One might, however, question the appropriateness of his 
general title. 

There is no denying that at his best Niles has made a genuine contribution to song 
literature. His tunes for “Go "Way from My Window” and “Black Is the Color of My 
True Love’s Hair” are hauntingly beautiful, as fine in their way as his textual additions 
to “I Wonder as I Wander.” Like Burns, he has absorbed much from the milieu in 
which he was reared, and in rare moments of genius he appears to be at one with that 
milieu; but the result, if a work of art, is never the same as a piece of traditional compo- 
sition. We can value Niles’ work most intelligently if we keep this distinction clearly 
in mind. 


Ohio State University, Craupe M. Simpson, Jr. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Araujo, Atceu Maynarp, Documentdrio Folclérico Paulista. (Sao Paulo: Prefeitura do 
Municipio de Sao Paulo, Departamento de Cultura, Divisio do Arguivo Histérico, 1952. 
Pp. 144, illustrations.) 

Atwoop, E. Bacsy, A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States. (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 53, figures, index of forms. $2.50.) 

BourBoutts, Puoreine P., Studies in the History of Greek Story-Motives. (Thessalonike, 1953, 
Pp. 106, appendix.) 

Curist, Henry I., editor, Myths and Folklore: An Anthology for High School Students. (New 
York: Oxford Book Company, 1952. Pp. xiv + 432, illustrations. $2.40.) 

Coccuiara, Giuseppe, Storia del Folklore in Europa, (Edizioni Scientifiche Einaudi, 1952, 
Pp. 622, notes and bibliography, index of names, 19 plates. L 5000.) 

Davis, Mac, Lore and Legends of Baseball. (New York: Lantern Press, 1953. Pp. 244, illus- 
trations. $2.95.) 

Dawkins, R. M., editor and translator, Modern Greek Folktales. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1953. Pp. xxxviii + 491, bibliographical notes, index. $10.00.) 

De Ancvto, Jame, /ndian Tales. Foreword by Carl Carmer. (New York: A. A. Wyn, 1953. 
Pp. vii + 246, illustrations. $3.75.) 

Duncan, Bos, The Dicky Bird was Singing: Men, Women and Black Gold. (New York, 
Toronto: Rinehart and Company, 1952. Pp. 282. $5.00.) 

Dunn, Cuartes W., Highland Settler: A Portrait of the Scottish Gael in Nova Scotia. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 179, two maps, notes, index. $4.00.) 

“El Cuento Folklorico,” by Stith Thompson, Folklore Americas, edited by Ralph Steele 
Boggs. (Florida: University of Miami Press, December 1952. Vol. XII, No. 2. Pp. 33, notes, 
bibliography. ) 

Forty, Rota, Song of the Arab: The Religious Ceremonies, Shrines and Folk Music of the 
Holy Land Christian Arab, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. xvi + 170, 
illustrations, bibliography of Arabian music available in English. $3.50.) 

In-Sds, ZOnc, collector and translator, Folk Tales from Korea, (New York: The Grove Press, 
1953. Pp. xxviii + 257, Korean map of tales, index of sources, index of subjects. $4.50.) 
Kuratu, Hans, 4 Word Geography of the Eastern United States. (Ann Arbor: University of 

Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. x + 88, text figures, glossary. $4.00.) 

RANDOLPH, VANCE, AND Witson, Grorce P., Down in the Holler; A Gallery of Ozark Folk 
Speech. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953.) Pp. iv + 320, bibliography, index. 
$5.00.) 

Suan, Sirpar Ikpat Aut, Occultism: Its Theory and Practice. (New York: Roy Publishers, n. d. 
Pp. 231, 69 illustrations, appendices, index. $4.50.) 

Studia Norvegica, Ethnologica and Folkloristica, Vol. 11. Edited by Reidar Th. Christiansen, 
Nils Lid, Knut Liestol. (Oslo: H. Aschehoug and Company, W. Hygaard, 1951. Pp. 119, 
selected bibliography.) 

WeisinceR, Hersert, Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. (East Lansing: Michigan 
State College Press, 1953. Pp. vi + 300, bibliography of works cited, index. $5.00.) 
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Folk Music of the United States, The Library of Congress, Division of Music, Recording 
Laboratory. Edited by Duncan B. M. Emrich. AAFS L26, American Sea Songs and Shanties 
(1). AAFS L27, American Sea Songs and Shanties (II). AAFS L28, Cowboy Songs, Bal- 
lads, and Cattle Calls from Texas. AAFS L29, Songs and Ballads of American History and 
of the Assassination of Presidents. AAFS L30, Songs of the Mormons and Songs of the 
West. From the Archive of American Folk Song, Washington, D. C., 1953. $4.50 each. 
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